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PERIODIC DISTRESSES. 

Tr is a sad drawback from the manufacturing and 
gmmercial glory of this country, that, at certain 
periods, apparently sure to arrive, ruin enters her 
great marts, and famine the abodes of her industrious 
children. Is it absolutely unavoidable that nearly a 
whole nation should thus occasionally be visited with 
distress ? 

We cannot help thinking that intelligence and fore- 
sight are capable of obviating, in a great measure, 
such unhappy occurrences, It is not within our pro- 
vinee to inquire how far the national industry and 
happiness are affected by regulations originating with 
the legislature, and respecting which there are oppo- 
site opinions, in general maintained respectively by 
the various political parties. But there are other 
points in our social economy which we may be allowed 
to discuss. 


‘on We think, then, that the way in which business is 
Tent HE in general conducted, especially in its greater and 
he finet [MB more bustling seats, is not such as to entitle us to ex- 
= pect that prosperity is to be constant. It is greatly 
ject, ant fe questionable if one manufacturer or commercial man 
— in s hundred has the least idea of a principle of action 
when ts in his trade, or of the purposes for which he exists, 
ano-fore Hi andthe ends which he serves, An all-absorbing ac- 
mp quisitiveness is the sole principle of which the gene- 
e funent rality are conscious, Business is looked upon as a 
4 mere means of making money ; and the more quickly 
deas pe [7 or abundantly it can be made, the better. Instead of 
locking upon Bimself as one in great chain of being, 
‘La Moi: (doing a duty towards the rest, and receiving his proper 
by reward, the man of business regards himself as one 
whose business it is to make as much as he can out of 
his fellow-creatures, ‘in order that he may become in- 
rie! HE dependent of them, He neither respects nor loves 
ich ist the very beings by whose necessities or luxuries he 
thrives. He rails at the idle, not so much from a 
well-founded perception of the vice of indolence, as 
from contempt for one who can be so silly as not to 
plate like the gains of industry. He despises every thing 
but business, ignorant that business is not the end of 
ae! the existence of either a nation or an individual, but 
: only one of the duties necessary to accomplish the great 
end, happiness individual and social. In the general 
eagerness for quick and ample gains, and the prevail- 
ing ignorance of the real ends of manufacturing and 
’ commercial industry, most of those whose transactions 
are considerable, seem to act rather like gamblers than 
merchants, _Nocaution is observed. No regard paid 
nai to the extent of their resources. All is venture and 
ec. chance, The fair supply of a fair demand for a fair 
profit, the fundamental principle of all business, enters 
— not the thoughts of one man in a thousand. Great 
‘e gartmy J “ strokes of business,” in which great hazards are at- 
— tended with brilliant fortune or ruinous loss, form 
sos head, JJ the favourite exercise of British trading ingenuity. It 
pur heads is deemed no part of mercantile morality, that, when 
—— any such venture is made, the capital risked should 
be the real capital of the party who is to reap the ex- 
pected profit, The more risks that a merchant can 
SE, make with the certainty that the profit, if any, will be 
| his, and the loss, if any, that of his creditors, he is 
TION, so much the better at his trade. Such are partly the 
ch it isl BE “fects of the credit system carried to so mischievous 
ercised be, a height in this country, And not only is there much 
“that pet business done without a capital to be responsible for pos- 
or sible losses; but much is done with not even the com- 
tothe Pe mon-sense skill or adroitness which may be said to form 
V. 8. One almost the only existing mercantile accomplishment. 
icsellers 8 Many individuals ‘are incapable of any thing but a 
es Vis running after those objects which their neigh- 
run after. If any thing takes what is called a 
Youns, ‘ 


start, or any neighbour is understood to have been 
fortunate in any particular line of action, there is a 
general flocking in that direction. An ignorant in- 
stinct of imitation seems to rule the great bulk of the 
mercantile world, and to this is to be traced many of 
the vicissitudes to which it is proverbially subject. 
The great servile herd of imitators are never at rest 
till they have exhausted the vein, or over-produced 
the article, or bidden it up far above its real value ; 
and hence it is remarked, that no article ever comes to 
top-flood height, and remains there, or even near it, 
but, immediately on going back at all, goes back a 
great way, so as to occasion immense losses. 

If such be nearly a correct picture of the mercantile 
community in those great marts which decide, it may 
be said, the industrial fortunes of the nation, it is not 
surprising that extensive derangements take place from 
time to time. It is evident, that, till business be ge- 
nerally done in a more enlightened and conscientious 
spirit, and more in accordance with the fundamental 
principles of commerce, such derangements will not 
be avoided, and consequently much misery must be 
occasionally endured. The means of producing a re- 
form even in the next generation, do not, we fear, 
exist, but may in time be expected to come into ope- 
ration. 

When an extensive derangement takes place in the 
affairs of the great employers, the immediate conse- 
quences to the operatives are want of work and desti- 
tution. The wide-spread scenes of distress which have 
thus from time to time been produced in Britain, are 
truly lamentable. Can it have been an intention in 
Providence—is it at all comformable to the general 
features of the great scheme of being we see around 
us—that the subsistence of whole masses of people 
should thus fail, and they be left pining in want? 
Assuredly not. But the operatives must not suppose 
that the remedy is to be wrought out for them by 
others. Instruments as they are in the hands of a set 
of men whose general objects are as above described, 
they must not be too hopeful of external aid. They 
must not display vigour only in asserting abstract 
rights in times of prosperity, and, when employment 
fails, lay aside their talk of independence, in order to 
put on the supplicatory face of pauperism. Why is it 
that working men, in general, are contented if the 
wages of the week purchase its subsistence? Why is 
it that, with few exceptions, they have at no time any 
kind of resource within their own means, when work 
fails ? Do they suppose it to be a doom imposed upon 
the children of labour, that they should be ever desti- 
tute of capital? If they were not obsequious to old 
use and wont, they would see that the condition in 
which they generally live, without a coin between 
them and want, is one which the notorious uncertainty 
of all earthly things renders monstrously imprudent, 
and morally disgraceful. Health will occasionally fail ; 
work may fail, even under right circumstances; a 
thousand contingencies may happen to stop the weekly 
supply of labour and its gains, When such a disaster 
occurs, the man without pecuniary reserve, and all 
dependent upon him, become immediately victims to 
the bounty of others, Can a man habitually expose 
himself and those he regards most tenderly to such a 
risk, and yet believe himself to be conscientious ? Can 
he hope to rise in the scale of conventional rank, if 
he remains indifferent to the first grounds of personal 

dignity and independence? It is not alone for the 
degradation and danger which attend this wretched 
state of things that it is to be lamented. If the work- 
ing classes possessed spare funds, they could operate 
in many ways for their own advantage, and lessen 


And what is there to prevent working men from ac- 
quiring capital ? Nothing but their want of prudence 
in the management of their gains. “When they are 
realising a particular income, if they were only to 
suppose themselves obliged to live upon a less, and 
save the difference, they would soon become capitalists. 
All capital is saved gains—something reserved from 
consumption. Why should they not save as well as 
others? Why should they alone think it necessary to 
eat and drink weekly what they weekly make, and 
thus be under a constant threat of the loss of their in- 
dependence, and in a constant inability to serve them- 
selves or alter or improve their circumstances ? Even 
the sable apprentices of the West Indies are realising 
capital, and advancing accordingly “ in the scale of 
thinking beings.” Is it not distressing to think of the 
vast multitudes in our own population, who, slaves to 
their wants and desires, or destitute of all forethought, 
live from youth to age on the brink of poverty, and 
only flatter themselves with the vision of independ- 
ence ? 

We have here, in unreserved terms, pointed out 
what we think great deficiencies in both the employers 
and employed of the great industrial class—deficiencies 
which we deem to be in a great measure the causes of 
the national distresses which occasionally take place. 
It is not to be doubted that there are many other 
errors and mischiefs which enter into the cause of 
those distresses ; but upon these pretty sweeping ones 
we are disposed in a particular manner to insist. In 
the mean time, if a knowledge of the intricacies of a 
dead language could be of any use in placing the en- 
suing generations of our merchants and manufacturers 
upon a better footing, there might be some hope of an 
end being in time put to the evil system upon which 
almost all departments of trade are conducted. What 
it would require to hold out the same satisfactory pre- 


spects respecting the working classes, we shall not take 
it upon us to surmise, 


THE BALL. : 

Batts must certainly be essential to female happiness, 
for we cannot otherwise account for an attempt to get 
them up in places and at seasons in which their na- 
tural aim and object seem to be perfectly unattain- 
able. The few leading bachelors of the country town 
of which we write, had long given it as their de- 
cided opinion, that quadrille parties were the most 
intolerable nuisances upon the face of the earth; 
secondary beaux concurred in this sentiment, while 
even more humble individuals—persons who had 
not the shadow of a right to give themselves airs 
—taking the tone of these oracles, either sat down to 
cards or excused their non-compliance with the wishes 
of the hostess, upon the plea of sprained ansles and - 
tight shoes. It was rarely that the “ desirables,” as 
they were wont to style themselves—“ the insuffer- 
ables,” as they were styled by others—could be at- 
tracted by any thing but a supper. A supper was 
therefore indispensable, in order to secure their atten- 
dance; and then they came only to eat, scorning to 
appear before the hour in which the tolerable part of 
the entertainment would commence, or to do the 
agreeable in any way. Crowds of well-dressed girls 
were fain to dance with each other, or with a few 
overgrown boys from the grammar-school, invited to 
give the company somewhat of a masculine air, 

There happened to be a birth-day in the family of a 
certain Mrs Forrester, a widow lady with three dis- 
posable daughters, which she had always celebrated by 
a ball ; and notwithstanding the deplorable scarcity of 
dancers, and the impertinence of the full-grown youth 
of the place, the usual annual invitations were dis- 
patched in due form, Amusement was the last thing 


greatly the distance between employers and employed, 


anticipated by any of the parties concerned in this pro- 
ceeding. Mrs Forrester dared not hope that she should 
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be in the slightest degree rewarded for all the trouble 
and drudgery which would devolve upon her. The 
expectations of herdaughters were not more brilliant. 
The last four balls had proved decided failures, and 
there could be little chance of a reaction in favour of 
their attempt to promote hilarity in the town. ‘The 
invitations were accepted more as.a matter of duty 
than inclination ; and all the young ladies and their 
mammas wished that Mrs Forrester had thought ‘fit 
to postpone her party tilla more favourable period : 
while the gentlemen declared, that, if they should 
drop in during the evening, it was only because they 
understood that there would be famous feeding. 

The face of affairs wore this melancholy aspect until 
the very morning of the appointed day, a rainy day 
ef a moat determined character, and then a flourish of 
trumpets inspired Mrs Forrester with an idea which 
was not more bold than happy. 
of the mansion inhabited by the fair ball-givers com- 
manded a distant view of the principal inn, and drawn 
up before the door appeared a whole regiment of 
lancers, who had evidently completed their march, 
and would halt until the following day. 
ter, who had been attracted to the window by the in- 
spiring sound of martial music, summoned her daugh- 
ters to a council, and communicated the brilliant 
project avhich promised to change the fortunes of the 
The young ladies demurred at first ; their 
delicacy was alarmed by so startling a proposition ; 
they had no papa, no brother in the family, to pave 
the way to an invitation by a previous visit, and they 
were afraid that, without a proper introduction, the 
dispatch of cards to a party of strange officers might 
subject them to various mortifications, of which the 
comments of their acquaintance would not be the least. 
Mamma was still of opinion that the measure should 
he hazarded; the risk, she maintained, was trifling, 
while the gain must be beyond all calculation, and the 
more scrupulous members of the junta relaxed in their 
opposition, under the influence of an harangue full of 
hope and eloquence. They were well aware of the 
penance which awaited them should their beaux be 
limited to those already expected, the difficulty of pro- 
viding partners for their female guests, and the civil 
countenances they must retain when provoked to the 
extreme by the ridiculous excuses made by their male 
friends, who would be at the greatest pains to show 
their contempt of the offered amusement, They were 
unwilling to add to the triumphs of a set of savages, 
who, devoted to golf, rat-hunts, and a newly esta- 
blished beef-steak club, talked disparagingly of “ wo- 
mankind,” and pledged themselves to demolish qua- 
drilles and all such missy recreations. Mrs Forrester 
felt assured that she had nothing to fear from the 
Lancers, who, even if they should be as incorrigibly ili 
behaved as the “ tenth,” of dandified memory, would 
make a show in the ball-room, while any quiet speci d 
of insult in which they might think fit to indulge, 
would be more endurable than the rude demonstra- 
tions of disgust at the bore of being obliged to waste 
their time in female society, which it was the fashion 
of the town to display. The discussion ended there- 
fore in the dispatch of a note written in the smallest 
and the neatest of the family hands, upon rose-coloured 
r, redolent of perfume, addressed to the command- 
flicer, whose name had been dexterously extracted 
r was not detained 
long, returning with a reply which contained, in the 
name of Colonel Welleshurst and his officers, a most 
gracious acceptance of the invitation. It is, indeed, 
consistent with truth, to say that 
by so novel an iaterruption to the usual 
methods of time-killing upon a march, and prepared 
to avail themselves of the opportunity of viewing the 
beauty and fashion of the place, with a determination 
to enter cordially inte the pleasures of the evening. 

. Mrs Forrester and her daughters drew a happy 
ry from the style of the colonel’s missive, and 

ed their preparations for the ball with lightened 
rts. The day continued to be one of incessant 
rain, and in consequence of the relentless nature of 
the flued pouring down without intermission, none of 
the town's people ventured abroad 
most urgent business, while the soldiers kept closely 
in their quarters ; and therefore very few knew that a 
régiment had marched in that morning, and none 
were aware of the prominent part which the officers 
were destined to play in the evening, no soul even 
expedient to which Mrs 
The young lady guests, 


The drawing-room 


Mrs Forres- 
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they were not 


except upon the 


dreaming of the desperate 
Forrester had been driven. 
wen the time arcived ia which it became necessary 
to make their toflets, attired themselves more in ho- 
nour of the taking up of the carpets and the laying 
ont of the supper (circomstances which at country 
balls are always supposed to call for the best dresses 
of the company), than with a view ¢o set off their own 
persons to advantage ; and at teu o'clock the reception 
rooms presented a more monstrous inequality thaa 


penny agaimet an te 
quantity of sack. A multitudinous waste of tulle, 
satin, velvet, tlonde, and gauze, wae éked out by a 
aiserable account of b cloth, chiefly composed 
of the swallow-tails affected for the first time by 
the hab-a-de-hoys, who formed the principal show 
of the masouline part of the creation, No one un- 
der these depressing circumstances seemed disposed 
40 make an attempt to commence the festivities of 
the evening. The appearance of a dozen officers, in 
the glittering paraphernalia of a Lancer regiment, 
acted like a fairy wand; sunshine pierced through 
the clouds, and the winter of discontent was made 
glorious summer, by the smiles of this welcome 
phalanx. 
swords and caps were laid aside with graceful alacrity ; 
introductions took place ; and immediately the rest of 
the male visitors happening to be present were seized 
with an ardent desire to join the quadrilles, Men 
who had aspired to the hands of beauties and heiresses, 
‘were content with minor divinities ; and the boys from 
the grammar-school, formerly at a premium, and now 
at a discount, found some di y in getting part- 
ners. In consequence of the terror entertained by 
the female portion of the company, that they should 
be left to arnuse each other in the best way they could, 
@ great deal of entreaty and persuasion had been em- 
ployed by mothers and sisters to induce the male scions 
of their houses to attend Mrs Forrester’s party. This 
influence, aided by the certainty of “a good spread,” 
and a rumour of champagne and burgundy, had pre- 
vailed upon more than a usual number*of the ba- 
chelor confraternity to irradiate the company with 
their presence. It was their secret determination, 
however, to disappoint any hope that might be che- 
rished of their doing more than eat the supper and 
drink the wine; and all who either were of impor- 
tance, or who fancied that they were, came late, 
armed with a strong resolve to be as disagreeable as 
possible, The more early arrivals, speedily discover- 
ing how matters were likely to turn out, lost no time 
in securing engagements; and, wisely determining not 
to lose the advantages which they had so fortunately 
obtained, requested admittance on the lists for fourth, 
fifth, and sixth sets. Great, therefore, was the sur- 
prise and consternation of the ineffables of the town, 
who, expecting to.enter a dull party, overstocked with 
mobs of sighing beauties, anxiously awaiting their ap- 
pearance, found themselves obstructed in the very 
doorway by a group of Lancers, each with a smiling 
belle upon his arm, while others of this alarming 
genus were to be seen whirling round in the vortex, 
which seemed to have been put in motion by magic 
not less potent than that of Sir Huon’s enchanted 
horn, The characters of the mortified beaux were at 
stake, and in this unlooked-for emergence they en- 
deavoured to preserve a dignified indifference of de- 
meanour, becoming the apathetic school which they 
affected ; but their efforts were unsuccessful, An- 
noyances met them at every step; they were amazed 
at their own insignificance, and dared not indemnify 
themselves by sneers in so martial a presence. The 
danger of being overlooked seemed imminent; not a 
soul paid them the slightest attention, or appeared to 
know or care whether they were in existence or not. 
In order to avoid so distressing a catastrophe, they 

ded pp h the elite of the fair assem- 
blage with overtures to dance. Brief refusals, engage- 
ments eight and ten deep, stung these Tritons of the 
minnows to the quick. They were reminded of their 
former protestations of the great pleasure it gave them 
to look on while others were dancing—their wishes 
that a set could be made up for the purpose of afford- 
ing them so & gratification—advised to solace 
themselves with the contemplation of the performances 
of the Lancer officers, and admonished to make way for 
the graceful couples engaged in the galoppe. In mere 
desperation, they offered themselves to girls whom they 
had never deigned to notice before; not one who had 
the chance of a Lancer could be prevailed upon to look 
at a man in plain clothes; and the cruel alternative 
of losing the sole chance of piquing the ungrateful 
objects of their extraordinary courtesies, by some eager 
flirtation, obliged them to attach themselves for the 
remainder of the evening to the mere refuse of the 
ball-room, neglected damsels thankful to be asked to 
dance by one of Dr Buzzleton’s specimens of the rising 
generation—a melancholy reverse of fortune to those 
who, a few short hours before, had been lords of the 
ascendant, bright particular stars, whose slightest no- 
tice conferred distinction. 

Mrs Forrester enjoyed her triumph as became a 
philanthropist and a mother, In the first-mentioned 
character, she rejoiced that a trifling deviation from 
a too rigid system of etiquette had been the means 
of disseminating so large a portion of gratification 
to young and old; she had acted on the greatest 
happiness principle, and had met with her reward. 
It was a subject of infinite satisfaction to her that 
Miss Brandon had been quite tormented to dance, 
and that Mr Righy had not. The old gentleman’s 
good nature in venturing a gouty toe in a quadrille, 
had been severely taxed upon former occasions ; and it 
was delightful to see him released from a painful task, 
and placed comfortably out of the reach of a draught, 
atacard-table. In the second, she indulged pleasing 
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The officers came in dancing order; their 


passing admiration could not fail to establish her fg 
the future as one of the acknowledged temuties of thy Lindsey, 
town. It was likewise pleasing to see her hothoug f gagnanin 
fruit and French confeetions honestly earned by Gropped- 
dancers, instead of being devoured by the profit. gtances of 
crew, the drones of the hive, who-eame only ty MM got-regre 
feed upon the delicacies of the season, bribed with MB gpnolusio 
dainties merely to stalk about with disdainful ang proved at 
dissatisfied countenances. There were other mammy ' 
who icipated in Mrs Forrester's complacent fee). 
ings, not only gratified bom certainty that the blond, POPU! 
and the roses had not wasted upon desert air, THE 
but who also cherished secret hopes that their Jang Me hav 
were on a fair road to an ilustrioy gshort 
iance. 
Alas, for these idle hopes! The beings by #** Pre 
attentions these expectations were raised, were men fm during t 
udy butterflies—things without a particle of regay MB ever, we 
‘or any one but their own paltry selves. As for Eli. MP gorld. | 
zabeth Forrester, she had the good sense not to flatter ghich o 
herself too much that the impression which she seemg 
to have made upon Captain Lindsey would be las, me 
ing; he was evidently a man of the world, and om jm which is 
not easily fixed without the prospect of great advan. 
tages; still it was very agreeable to show, even during That 
so brief a period, that she sed attractions whig 3 i 
could retain so finished a gentleman at her side, whi J °°” ae 
there were many others present who no smal} — 
share of personal s; and she indulged in the jm = dit 
thought that her partner, like herself, would recur» j ™Y ™€ 
that evening as being one of the pleasing eras of his lif, other a 
In this, she was certainly deceived by appearances, which 1 
Young ladies, inexperienced in the heartlessness of voyages 
mankind, are apt to miscalculate. Deceived by his intra-tr 
seeming admiration, Elizabeth never dreamed, that, as Mels 
at the very moment in which her apparently devoted botanis 
tner was pouring the softest speeches in her ear, ghich : 
e regarded herself, her mother, and indeed the whole —_ 
assembly, with the most ineffable contempt ; and that =, 
when he did recur to the evening, it was to ridicule dimate 
every thing which had appeared to give him pleasure, tial reg 
Good sometimes, however, comes of evil. It chanced be exp! 
that, about a year afterwards, a rich friend, young, at som: 
amiable, and a bachelor, happened to say that he was temper 
condemned to visit, upon business, the town in whieh temper 
the Forresters resided ; and as he knew nobody, either This s 
in the place or in its neighbourhood, he should spend gicd 8 


a dull day alone at aninn, Lindsey immediately of. 
fered to introduce him to the Forresters, giving at the 
same time a very ludicrous account of the ball, and 
describing the mother and danghters as very absurd 
specimens of provincial pretension, Though not much 
fascinated by this account, Mr Bingham’s curiosity was 
excited. Exceedingly diverted by the dead set made at 
the officers, and the unblushing effrontery displayed 
by the family, he determined to avail himself of his 
friend’s offer ; and, accordingly, a flourishing epistle 
was indited, full of flattering remembrances of the 
hospitalities which the writer had enjoyed, and witk 
entreaties that they might be extended to the bearer. 
Mr Bingham’s arrival took place early in the mom. 
ing; and as soon as he had transacted the first part 
of the business which had brought him to the town, 
he proceeded to Mrs Forrester’s house, and knocked 
at the door. It was opened by a very respectable 
looking man-servant ; and though there was nothing 
extraordinary in the plain front of the exterior of the 
mansion, the instant that. he entered the hall he was 
struck by the taste and elegance which met his eye, 
A door of stained glass led into a very pretty garden; 
flowers growing out of some of the most classic vases 
he had ever seen were disposed around ; and, on being 
ushered into a morning-room, in which the ladies of 
the family were seated, all occupied with their pencils 
or their needles, though evidently not grouped for 
effect, he secretly accused Lindsey of misrepresents 
tion, The letter procured for him a very cordial 
reception; and, after a little hesitation, Elizabeth 
blushingly entered into an explanation of the circum- 
stances ‘which had induced them to commit the strange 
act which had led to the pleasure of Captain Lindsey's 
acquaintance. Bingham saw in a moment that he had 
been misled by a very malicious version of the story; 
and a very short interval sufficed to convince him ef 
the truth, that no sinister designs had been meditated 
against any one of the officers, who were merely asked 
to show the negligent beaux of the plaee that their 
presence could be dispensed with. After an hour's 
conversation, Bingham arose to depart ; but receiving 
a very frank invitation to dinner, which he accepted 
as frankly, he ventured to ask whether the young 
ladies ever walked, and whether the fineness of the 
day would not induce them to point out some of the 
beauties of the environs. The time passed so agree 
ably in the society of four highly cultivated women, 
and at the dinner which ensued (to which Mrs Fer 
rester invited some pleasant people), that Bingham 
discovered that his business Fs detain him much 
longer than he had expected. In fact, be could not 
tear himself away until he had prevailed upon Elis 
beth Forrester to receive him en his next visit in the 
character of a lover. Probably the impression which 
her sense and beauty made upon him would not have 
been so strong, had not the predisposition against her, 
eceasioned by Lindsey’s l-natured representations, 
produced a reaction in her favour. When every thing 
was settled for his marriage, he wrote to his quondass 
friend, him with his happy prospects, aad 
— im for the introduction which had led # 

e received no congratulatory letter in reply. 
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Lindsey, ashamed of his injustice, had not sufficient 
pagnanimity to confess it, and the acquaintance 
ped. Elizabeth, when informed of all the ciream- 
stances of the case, somewhat mortified, could 
got-regret them, since they had led to so felicitous a 
gnelusion; for the marriage thus about 
proved an exceedingly happy one. 
POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
THEORY OF THE EARTH.—THIRD ARTICLE, 
‘We have now endeavoured to lay before the reader 
gshort account of some of the ehanges which the earth 
jgat present undergoing, and which it has undergone 
during the indefinite lapse of ages. Hitherto, how- 
ever, we have confined our attention to the inorganic 
world. Before proceeding to notice the revolutions to 
which organised existence appears to have been sub- 
, we would consider the remarkable change 
which is generally believed to have taken place in the 
TEMPERATURE OF THE EARTH, 
. That the temperature of our planet is not the same 
now as it formerly was, does not admit of doubt. The 
facts which render it obvious that it has to a great ex- 
tent diminished, are so numerous that here we can 
nly mention a few of them. In Great Britain and 
other northern countries, we find the remains of plants 
which now flourish only within the tropics. Recent 
voyages to the Polar Regions have discovered that 
intra-tropical plants must once have grown as far north 
as Melville Island. According to the most eminent 
botanists, various species of plants, the remains of 
which are found in the coal strata of northern coun- 
tries, must have required for their existence a hotter 
dimate than even that at present existing in equinoc- 
tial regions. These facts, which no one denies, can 
be explained in no other way than by supposing that, 
at some period of the earth’s existence, the northern, 
temperate, and frigid zones, experienced as high a 
temperature as that now prevailing in the torrid zone. 
This subject forms so interesting a province of geolo- 
giea. science, that we feel justified in here adverting to 
gome of the theories which have been advanced, with 
a view to account for the change we are considering, 
The first we would notice is that of Sir J. F. W. 
Herschel, who is of opinion that a diminution of tem- 
perature may have been the result of an increase of 
the earth’s orbit. It has been ascertained that the 
orbit of the earth (which is elliptical) is gradually 
growing more circular. Therecan be no doubt that, 
to a certain extent, this would cause a diminution of 
temperature ; but all the distance which we have rea- 
son to believe the earth has departed from the sun, 
would not obviously have been productive of such a 
great change in temperature as that which has taken 


place. Many are of opinion, that in the central part 


of the earth there exists a great fountain of heat, and 
that the former superior temperature may be accounted 


for by. supposing that this fountain of heat was once 
adequate to communicate to the earth’s surface a 
greater degree of heat than it now can do, owing to 


continual diminution, The increase in temperature, 


as we descend in some mines, has been appealed to as 
ding to support the theory of a central fountain of 
* ; but it has been satisfactorily shown * that such 
3n, increase of temperature, in every instance where it 
has been found to exist, may be referred to volcanic 
The fact of thermal or hot springs being met 
with in regions far removed from volcanoes, has like- 
wise been regarded as a reason for believing in the 
existence of a central fountain of heat. But, in what- 
ever way these springs take their rise, it is obvions 
they cannot have their origin so far beneath the sur- 
face of the earth as the supposed fountain of heat. 
This theory, then, must at least be regarded as mani- 
festing a departure from the rules by which philoso- 
phical investigation ought to be guided. Mr Lyell is 
of opinion that a diminution of temperature may have 
been brought about by the declining of old and ele- 
vation of new continents; or, in other words, by 
changes in the positions of land and sea. It is obvious 
that the temperature of a country is a good deal in- 
flaenced by its situation with regard to the sea. . It is 
well known that, in the same parallel of latitude, North 
America experiences a way different climate from that 
n North America there are 

tegions enveloped by eternal snow in the same degree, 
and at the same height above the level of the sea with 
regions in Britain, which are covered with almost per- 
al verdure. This is owing, on the one hand, to 
North America being a large continent, extending 
other, to 
Great Britain being an island, separated from the 
n regions of the north by a great extent of sea, 

It is manifest, then, that if, at one time, the land were . 
differently situated with regard to the sea from what aay where the remains of one of these reptiles had 


heat. 


which exists in Britain. 


continuously to the arctic zone; and, on the 
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to are each controverted by the fact already noticed, 
of the remains of intra-tropical plants being found in 
Melville Island. In that latitude ghere is a night of 
several months’ continuance; and » a8 some geolo- 
gists remark, could intra-tropical plants flourish dur- 
ing so longa night? This hascaused Professor Lindley 
to have recourse to the theory which supposes, that at 
some period the axis of the earth was shifted. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the reader will perceive the 
poles of the earth were formerly situated differently 
from what they now are; consequently the torrid 
zone may at one period have extended in a direction 
forming an angle with the line in which it at present 
runs, Melville Island, accordingly, may once have 
been situated within the tropics. This theory, it will 
be seen, accounts for the diminution of temperature ; 
but, like the other theories which have been framed 
with to this subject, it is open to objections, 
w wever, our limits will-not permit us to state. 
ORGANIC REMAINS. 
One of the most interesting results of geological in- 
quiry is the light which it has thrown upon the history 
of animated nature. In the various formations from 
that called the T'ransition, up to the most recent, 
the remains of certain cl of vegetables and ani- 
mals have been found in a petrified or fossil state, in- 
forming us as truly as by a written record what kinds 
of organic things existed on the earth during the time 
when the respective groups of rocks were forming. It 
has been ascertained that, of the thirty or forty groups 
from the transition upwards, there is not one which 
does not present some organic remain peculiar to itself ; 
indicating that, at each particular epoch, there were 
shrubs or animals which did not exist at any other 
time. It has also been found that these fossils which 
occur in several successive formations, are never found 
in two consecutive ones in exactly the same propor- 
tions; showing that every successive formation was 
attended by the extinction of certain classes of plants 
and animals, and the creation of new ones. All the 
living things of the earlier periods have long ceased to 
be, and it is only a few of those which appear in the 
more recent formations, of which we have now any 
specimen in existence. In no rock whatever have any 
human remains been found ; which shows that man 
must have come into existence at a comparatively re- 
cent period, 
SUCCESSION OF ORGANIC REMAINS, 

The first appearance of organic existence hitherto 
observed, is in the Grauwacke series of rocks. A fa- 
mily of animals called trilobites, the remains of which 
are found in grauwacke, are supposed to have been the 
first living creatures which inhabited our planet, 
Their forms must have been very remarkable. In 
some of them the mouth must have extended over the 
whole diameter of the body. As coal is referrible to 
the grauwacke epoch, vegetables must then have been 
abundant. In Old Red Sandstone comparatively few 
organic remains have hitherto been discovered. Among 
these, however, vertebrated animals have been met 
with—a very remarkable circumstance, considering 
the low position of old red sandstone. In Mountain 
Limestone, multitudes of the remains of shell-fish and 
other inferior animals are met with, As coal is refer- 
rible to immense accumulations of vegetables, exten- 
sive forests must have existed during the Carboniferous 
Era. In coal strata, trees often occur with their roots 
downwards, which renders it obvious that they were 
not subjected to transportation. Botanists inform us 
that the flora of this period was insular, not continen- 
tal; that is to say, the flowers and shrubs were of the 
kinds now chiefly found on islands—which shows that 
there were few large tracts of land in those d 

The organic remains found in New Red Sandstone 
consist chiefly of shell-fish and other animals of simple 
structure, Up to this group, it will be remarked, 
there are no quadrupeds, These are first found in 
the Magnesian Limestone, which lies next in order. 
The quadrupeds here found, and apparently the ear- 
liest placed on earth, consist of amphibious animals of 
the lizard and turtle tribes, generated from 

In the Oolite Formation, which next occurs, animals 
of the same kinds art found, mixed with fish, crocodiles, 
and reptiles. Of the last some are small, while others 
reach to a size far beyond any creatures of similar 
species now existing. One of these, called ichthyo- 
saurus, the snout of a dolphin, the teeth of a cro- 
codile, the head and breast-bone of a Jizard, the extre- 
mities of a whale, and the vertebra of afish! Its eyes 
would appear to have been of most unusual size ; for 
the hollows for these organs, in a skull in the posses- 
sion of a gentleman at Bristol, are as large as a dish 
upon which a tolerably good-sized turkey could be 
served up.” The plesiosaurus appears to have had, 
with the same cetaceous extremities, the head of a 
lizard, and a neck resembling the body of a serpent, 
of enormous length. A very interesting discovery was, 
a few years ago, made by Dr Buckland. Near the 


u found, he saw a number ef small round stones 


ft were at another, a difference of temperature might 
exist. For example, if Fort Alexander, in North 
America, were situated in a smali island, it would en- 
Joy a very different climate from what it does at pre- 
sent. is theory, then, would account for the di- 


lying about, Ou examination, they were ascertained 
to be the dung of these reptiles in a petrified state! 
From this discovery, it appears that the ichthyosaurus 
and plesiosaurus not only preyed upon fish, but fed 


various parts of England, and on the shores of che 
Firth of Forth. 

To the era of oolite is also referrible a strange ani- 
mal termed’ ornithocephalus antiguus, the remains of 
which were found some time ago in the limestone 
quarries of Aechstedt in Franconia, Its structure 
would appear to have been between that of flying qua- 
drupeds of the bat kind and amphibious birds. The 
reader may form some idea of what Kind of creatures 
belonged to this genus, if he pictures to himself hosts 
of large animals, at one time flying through the air 
with outspread wings and extended jaws, swallowing 
ps of insects, and obscuring the light of heaven, 
and at other times fishing in some shallow creek or 
bay with their lengthened necks, or tearing up plants 
with their tremendous claws. 

The remains in the oolite are considered as ag 
an epoch in quadruped existence; it has been 
the h of lizards and turtles. But we must k 
in mind that other creatures, particularly of the fi 
tribes, are found in the same formation. Among other 
extraordinary productions of this remarkable era, are 
the class of shell-fish called ammonites, which seem to 
have existed in myriads, These have obtained their 
name from their twisted , resembling the hern 
on the statue of Jupiter Ammon, The shell contained 
a cell, which the animal appears to have had the power 
of filling with air or water, as it wished to rise or sink 
in the sea, 

In the Chalk Formation, immense quantities of the 
remains of shell and other fish have been met with. 
In the Limestone, next in succession, the first mammi- 
ferous animals (those which have teats to suckle their 
young) are found: they are, however, exclusively of 
a marine kind, dolphins, lamantins, and morses, and 
unlike any now existing. We here see an advance 
from the reptile quadrupeds of the oolite, and yet 
something far short of land quadrupeds ; conveying 
the impression of a progressive advance in the deve- 
lopement of @nimal life. In the beds of gypsum and 
marl, next in succession, occur the first mammi- 
ferous land quadrupeds: they are of an order (Pa- 
chydermata, or thick-skinned animals) which upon 
the whole may be regarded as a low order, though it 
now ineludes some creatures of great sagacity. The 
pig, rhinoceros, and elephant, are among the most 
conspicuous existing members of this order. Forty 
species have been found in the gy and marl for- 
| mation, varying from the size of a hare tothat of an 
elephant, but all of them different from the various 
species now existing. Along with these are found cro- 
codiles, fresh-water turtles, a few carnivorous quadru- 
peds, many birds, but very few ruminating animals, The 
globe seems at this time to have abounded in fresh 
water lakes, in the neighbourhood of which the greater 
part of the land animals alluded to lived on grass and 
plants. This has been called the epoch of thick-skinned 
herbivorous animals, Cuvier was of opinion that an 
inundation destroyed the animals of this epoch, and 
made way for others entirely different. 
A third epoch presents us with thick-skinned ani- 
mals, mingled in large proportion with new carnivo« 
rous animals of the size of the lion, tiger, and hyena, 
with a great number ef horses, oxen, deer, and other 
ruminating animals, The remains of these are pre- 
served in great caves, and in the superficial soil which 
covers the rocks. All the animals of this period ap- 
proach much more nearly than those which preceded 
them to species now living, but still they are all dis- 
tinct. Among them are found the mammoth and 
mastodon, extinct species of elephants of vast size, 
which have been dug out of the soil of Germany, Italy, 
and England, and of which one specimen was found a 
few years ago, with the flesh and hair entire, in a mass 
of ice at the mouth of the river Lena in Siberia, 
Others of this epoch resemble the rhinoceros, the hip- 
popotamus, and the boar, One, of great size, unites 
the characters of the sloth and the armadillo. Cuvier 
believed that the animals of this epoch were also de- 
stroyed by an inundation, and that man hegan to exist 
only when a fourth creation of animals had taken place, 

The organic remains found in the socalled Tertiary 
Formations are chiefly those of fresh-water and marine 
shell-fish. It is a general opinion that, at the deposi- 
tion of this series, the organic world was passing from 
an ancient to a modern condition, ‘The organic re- 
mains found therein area mixture of animals now ex- 
tinct and animals at present existing, For instance, 
the shells found in the lower part of the Appenine 
mountains of Italy consist of some which are identifie 
able with those now existing in the Mediterranean Sea, 
while the others are like no creatures now existi 
Referrible to the tertiary period are the living é 
erroneously called antediluvian, which have so repeate 
edly been found in solid rock, Their existence for 
such an amazing time as that which must have tran- 
spired since they were entombed in their living se- 
pulchres, is referred by many to their removal from 
atmospheric air, and from the sphere of aceident. 

It is now a generally received opinion that, since 
the first appearance of organic existence (we mean the 
first appearances of which indications exist) several 
destructious and renewals of races of animals have 
eccurred, The fact which ehiefly supports this doc- 

we 


. . trine is, that certaiu organic remains are 
thihution of temperature to a certain extent; but it | Upen their own species—the larger devouring the on A B 
not appear to be # sufficient explanation of the | "eller! The stones adverted to have been termed Cc D 
point under consideration, The three theories adverted | ¢oprodites, and are to be met with on the sea-coast of z.. F 


* Lyell’» Geology, vol. i 


* Transactions of the Geslogical Society. 


certain strata. ‘To render this obvious: let AB, CD. 
EF, represent three strata of rocks, Im the lowest 
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m EF, we find the remains of certain animals 
which are not to be met with in CD. In CD, again, 
we find the remains of certain animals which are 
wanting in EF. In like manner, we meet with re- 
mains in AB not to be found in CD, while many found 
in CD are absent in AB. It is impossible to explain 
this without supposing that previously to the deposi- 
tion of, say CD, certain races of animals which existed 
during the formation of EF, became extinct ; and that 
after the formation of EF, and before the existence of 
CD, certain races came into existence. It is the opi- 
nion of Mr Mantell, that there is a law in nature 
the destruction of old, and creation of new species of 
animals, But here we trench upon a region of mystery. 
It is very clear, however, that life, vegetable and 
animal, has taken forms suitable to contemporary cir- 
cumstances, and that, on changes of circumstances, 
living things.of both kinds have been destroyed in 
entire species without mercy, new ones, suitable to the 
new circumstances, readily springing up, to be in their 
turn swept away, and leave no copy. 


THE SPIRIT OF DESTRUCTION. 
WE very frequently hear loud complaints of the-de- 
structive tendencies of the lower orders of the people, 
and we have reason to know that these complaints are 
no way exaggerated. We go farther than those who 
complain—we assert that there is also a very large 
amount of destructiveness in the tendencies of the 
wniddle and higher orders—in short, that we are a de- 
stroyiag people altogether. Public gardens, picture 
galleries, open walks, seats for the aged or tired, mile- 
stones, finger-posts, hedgerows, and a thousand other 
things, are the objects upon which this unhappy spirit 
of destructiveness manifests itself. We know a noble- 
man who has had his pleasure-grounds dreadfully 
abused by permitting the populace to @mjoy them at 
certain seasons, while the wooden benches in his walks 
have been engraved with letters and words of the most 
offensive nature. This is a very melancholy state of 
things; but in public gardens at Edinburgh, which 
are open only to persons of a higher grade, the same 
kind of destructiveness is exhibited. We occacionally 
see ladies of fashion plucking flowers and shrubs, 
which is completely against rule, and have detected 
young gentlemen, who it may be supposed were highly 
educated, cutting the benches just as heroically as if 
they had belonged to the dregs of the community. 

Can any cause be assigned for the predominance of 
this vile destroying spirit ? Certainly. The sole cause 
is a deficiency of early moral training. Young per- 
sons have hitherto been, at the best, only instructed 
in morals, not trained ; and without —- or com- 

lsory exercise of the moral faculties while in mere 
| are the little human being is apt to grow up little 
better than a savage in disguise. Good mothers who 
train the moral habitudes of their children, have never 
any reason to complain of their destroying things. 
Children who are thus watched, attended to, and ex- 
ercised among and in relation to their fellows, are not 
observed to do the smallest harm to animals, growing 
flowers, insects, toys, or any other object in nature or 
art—the inclination to do so has been so effectually 
quenched as to appear to be out of existence, All this 
and much more depends on the mother, 

Mothers, in general, being either incompetent for 
the duty, or disinclined from taking the trouble of 
training their children, possess a powerful auzili- 
ary, or substitute, in infant-schools, the primary ob- 
ject of which is sound moral training. It is a fact of 
the most gratifying nature, that the children who have 
been educated at infan ools, are found, in all cir- 
cumstances, to abstain from destroying objects in na- 
ture or art coming under their observation, because 
they have practically learned that it is wrong. On 
the Continent of Europe, where children are early 
taught by their nurses that it is improper to destroy 
or break, the people are infinitely less destructive than 
we are, notwithstanding their backwardness in many 
points. We do not know any one who has set this 
matter in a clearer light than our worthy townsman, 
Mr James Simpson,* in his evidence before a select 
committee of the House of Commons on Education, 
Being questioned—“ Do you recommend, as one means 
of ameliorating the public character of the country, 
the establishment of galleries and collections of art ? 
—Answer. Certainly they are most desirable; and 
that early moral training, and practice and exercise of 
refinement, which are not only inherent in the whole 

of infant-schools, but which we have found 
most beautifully to result in practice, would render 
them perfectly safe. The destructive tendencies which 
have even required legislative interference to prevent 
in this country, are entirely removed in the infant- 
school, and the little denizens, accustomed as they are 
to their flower-borders and their fruit-trees, and their 
elegant little ornaments, are trained to a of re- 
finement which, if carried onsin after-education, would 
not only render safe museums and botanical gardens, 
and such resorts of elegance and refinement, but would 
render them highly beneficial.even to the morals of the 


we to find that the opinions repeatedly in 
respecting the merits of this 
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great body of the people, by the refinement which they 
would encourage. 

Question. If the moral training you speak of were 
made universal country, and combined with an 
early appreciation of art, would you require, under 
such improved circumstances, any restriction whatever 
upon the admission of the lower classes to our galleries 
and museums ?—Answer, None whatever. In the 
present state of the lower classes, their admission to 
such places is utterly impossible ; and gentlemen who, 
upon the principle of kindness and liberality, and a 
wish to refine a populace which has not been early in 
life properly refined, have opened their galleries, and 
their gardens, and their parks, have been forced again 
to close them. 

Question. Are you aware that in Italy the peasants 
from the Sabine mountains, near Rome, ure constantly 
in the habit of visiting the galleries of the Vatiean and 
the Capitol, and that in other parts of Italy, on public 
festivals, such as the festival of Bologna, the paintings 
of private persons are exhibited in the streets, and no 
injury sustained ?—Answer. I do not know it of my 
own knowledge, but I have read of it, and heard it 
from those who have seen it; and I know also that in 
France the Parisians of all ranks visit the Louvre. 

Question. Do you see any difficulty in similar ar- 
rangements in this country, if the children are edu- 
cated upon a proper system ?—Answer. If you begin 
early enough, you will certainly succeed in giving the 
same character to this country ; there is no reason to 
think that the British or Irish character is inferior to 
the Italian ; with proper early training—for the de- 
structive tendency is often the result of sheer igno- 
rance—you will prevent it, as has been proved in the 
infant-schools ; and I can speak from my own expe- 
rience of the infant-school in Edinburgh. I could 
with perfect confidence admit the children into gar- 
dens, museums, or any situations of refined resort ; 
and I have been informed that the same was remark- 
ably true with the manufacturing juvenile population 
under Mr Owen, at New Lanark. 

Question. You think, then, that we have n at 
the wrong end in placing restrictions and prohibitions 
upon the public institutions, when we ought instead 
to have corrected the public mind and taste ?>—Answer. 
Certainly we have. 

Question, And you think it might be remedied by 
forming a proper taste in youth, and by opening in 
after-life the public institutions for the gratification of 
that taste ?—Answer. Certainly. 

Question. You think there is a great error in first 
mis-educating the people, and afterwards visiting upon 
them, in the form of prohibition, the effects of our 
own neglect and mismanagement ?—Answer. Both 
error and injustice.” 


GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
LONDON. 

Wirurn the last few years, a new feature has arisen 
in the character of the places of public amusement in 
London. The establishment of the Zoological Gardens 
for the exhibition of wild foreign animals in a state 
nearly resembling that of nature, has been followed by 
an equally rational institution for the exhibition of 
objects of science and art. A Society for the Illustra- 
tion and Encouragement of Practical Science was in- 
corporated in 1834, and has for some time opened a 
series of halls for the recreation of the public. This 
establishment, called the ADELAIDE STREETGALLERY, 
or GALLERY oF Practical SCIENCE, is situated in 
the Lowther Arcade, a splendid erection of recent date 
at the western extremity of the Strand. The society 
receives for exhibition, models, specimens of new in- 
ventions, and works of general interest, whether re- 
lating to science or the fine arts. It is indisputable 
that the public display of such productions must tend 
to the amusement and instruction of every visitor, and 
cannot fail to encourage the exertions of individuals, 
whose talents, from a want of encouragement, are too 
frequently lost both to the possessor and to the nation. 
The society also affords every facility in its power 
for the illustrations of discoveries in Chemistry, or in 
Naturaland Experimental Philosophy. Besides, there- 
fore, the mere exhibition of objects, explanations are 
given, somewhat in the form of lectures, by attendants 
in the different departments. Here is going on a lec- 
ture on chemistry, there an explanation of electrical 
and magnetic phenomena, along with illustrations by 
means of apparatus; in another apartment we find an 
exhibition of an oxy-hydrogen microscope—and so on. 
The visitor may therefore either rove about, personally 
inspecting and trying to understand the objects placed 
on the counters for his observation, or attend these 
separate illustrations. Admission to the whole is 
gained by paying a shilling at the door, That the 
objects of the institution are appreciated ‘by the public, 
admits of little doubt; the number of visitors con- 
stantly in the rooms appears to be several hundreds ; 
and in the course of a day, at least two or three thou- 
sand must goin and out. On our visiting the insti- 
tution, we could not avoid seeing that there was a 


advocate of education, have just received the powerful sanction 
of the Edinburgh Review. 


good deal of a superficial, claptrap nature; but it may 


state of society, such an establishment could at all sug 
ceed without a certain infusion of buffoonery. Wig 
these preliminary remarks, we proceed to give the re. 
sult of our observations in the institution. 

On entering the vestibule, the first objects whi 
attract attention are a number of specimens of artif. 
cial stone vases, and other objects for ornamenti 
pleasure-grounds ; also a variety of busts and mini. 
ture statues, some of them of excellent workmanship; 
one of the statues is saturated with a compositign 
which preserves the plaster of Paris from the effecy 
of moisture, and imparts to it an appearance of marble 
Near this, stands a beautiful model design for a mony. 
ment to the memory of the late Mr Telford, civil ex. 
gineer: the ~~ of Telford does great credit to ity 
designer, Mr Revers, In the same anteroom are hung 
up a variety of specimens of cordage of an improved 
and lasting character. The cordage made from New 
Zealand hemp ( phormium tenaz ) seemsto be a first-rate 
article, strong, tough, and durable. Both this and the 
other specimens of durable and elastic ropes, are welj 
worthy of the attention of ship-owners, Adjoining, 
are several specimens of improved stoves for parloun, 
but we do not profess ourselves competent to give an 
opinion on their character. 

We now enter what is called the Long Room, er 
a apartment, which measures seventy feet in 

ngth, and is surrounded by a railed gallery above, 
reached by stairs at either end; the whole lighted from 
the roof. This long room has a striking appearance, 
The most conspicuous object is a canal of some five or 
six feet in breadth, elevated breast high off the floor, 
and running up the centre of the apartment, having 
at each end acircular basin or reservoir, This aquatie 
object contains six hundred gallons of water, for experi- 
ments with models of boats, paddles, mills, and other 
subjects relating to hydronomics, The water is sup- 
plied by the New River Company, and is daily filtered 
on the premises before being admitted into the canal, 
by means of an effective apparatus constructed for the 
purpose. Inthe centre of the reservoir, at the northern 
end, is a small but accurate model of the Eddystone 
lighthouse, erected on an islet of rocks and shells. On 
this reservoir and in the canal, two small boats are at 
present kept in constant motion by means of internal 
clock-work (representing steam power) acting on a 
single paddle-wheel in the stern, The wheel is placed 
in an oblique direction across the stern, so as to cause 
only a small tumult in the water, and is hence con- 
sidered suitable as a propelling apparatus for boats on 
canals, One of these ingenious models is by Mr Jacob 
Perkins, who has contrived that the dle-boards 
shall enter the water edgeways, and yet apply their 
surface fully against the fluid, in the line of resistance, 
when at the greatest depth. Scattered around ave 
many other models of new kinds of steam-boat paddles, 
all differing from each other, and possessing va- 
rious degrees of merit: one of them is a mechanical 
imitation of the manner in which the Indian propels 
his canoe, with a velocity and ease that cannot be 
attained by the use of oars. In another model, the 
paddles are managed by an eccentric motion, so as to 
prevent flapping on entering, or the formation of back 
water on leaving, the water. This is a cleverly con- 
trived model, and if the principle were applied to steam 
ships, the tremulous motion would be very consider- 
ably diminished ; but we are afraid that the complexity 
of the mechanism and friction of parts would form ar 
effectual obstacle to its practical adoption. 
Along one margin of the canal there are ranged up 
a series of models, showing the progressive improve- 
ments in the steam-engine, from that of Newcomen to 
James Watt. The visitor has thus an opportunity of 
studying practically the history and principles of the 
steam-engine; and by recalling to mind the conditions 
to be fulfilled, and the difficulties to be overcome under 
the infinitely varied circumstances where this all-power- 
ful agent is applied, he will understand the advantages 
to be derived from the use of high-pressure over low- 
pressure engines, It is interesting to contemplate the 
model of Newcomen’s steam-engine, which is upon the 
first simple principle of steam: driving up the piston, and 
the atmosphere driving itdown again. You seea small 
boiler with a tube or cylinder immediately over it, and 
in which cylinder a piston seems to play much after the 
plan of a commor vump stalk and handle. The ap- 
paratus is of the rudest construction ; and yet what 
ideas of improvement in the arts and social life it sug- 
gests! The model is a perfect illustration of the origi 
of the invention, Beside these various models, there 
is a h’gh-pressure steam-engine, of we should suppose 
one or two horse-power, which is repeatedly in action 
during the hours of exhibition, and presents a fair 
example of the principle on which machines of that 
construction are usually set in motion, It appeared 
to us that the working of this engine was of little use, 
for it was not made the object of explanation. A lee- 
ture of a quarter of an hour on this subject would 
remedy this unfortunate deficiency, 
Close by this working engine, and commanding 8 
lengthened clear space along one side of the apartment, 
we observed one of Perkins’s steam-guns, This asto- 
nishing machine, in external appearance, consists of a 
very long iron tube, of perhaps eight inches diameter 
in the bore; the iron being thin, and painted of s 
light blue colour, so as to have no resemblance to an 
ordinary cannon. At the butt-end, as it may be called, 
there is certain mechanism, by which the bullets and 


well be questioned, whether, in the present youthful 


the steam to propel them are admitted ; fur the bullets 
are not inserted in the usual manner by the mouth of 
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I sug. gun, but dropped through a narrow upright tube | on stone piers, built on a sand-bank across an arm of | nant pools. Some were magnified to six thousand 
Wid Bito the spot whence they are fired. While we stood | the sea inarapid tide-way. It is five hundred feet in | times their natural size, others were magnified to one 
he re. Mjoof examining the ine, the operator began to | length between the extreme abutments, and the road- | hundred thousand times their bulk. A single drop of 
the gun in action, the firing being directed against | way is twenty-five feet wide. This elegant structure y om water put into the microscope shows thousands 

which [Ep iron target at the opposite end of the room. The | was begun in 1824, and finished in 1827 at a cost of | 0 small creatures shaped like tadpoles, lobsters, and 
artif. ke firing was kept up was | L.27,000, which was entirely liquidated by the Earl | caterpillars, moving about in all directions, and al} 


idity with which t 


nting Him .. No time was spent in loading or working. 
ninig. [ithe bullets, on being dropped into the tube, were dis- 
ship, ed one after the other in a perfect stream ; a jerk 
Sition [Myith the hand upon a small handle to cause the steam 


SESE: 


yact, being the only observable operation analogous 
trigger or firing. After the 
ring was over, the bullets were picked up in a per- 
«tly flattened condition from beneath the target, and 
ented to the company. We are informed that the 
nhas the power of discharging fifty balls in two 
nds; and that it can be recharged in as many 
nore, propelling the balls either singly or in volleys ; 
» that it is possible to discharge 420 balls in a minute, 
+ 25,200 balls in an hour. We have never been in- 
srmed why this most destructive and easily wrought 
if all engines has not been adopted in warlike opera- 


ons. 

At the north end of the long room, and at a short 
jistance from the things we have been mentioning, is 
Jaced a series of apparatus of a purely scientific na- 
re, in which, in our opinion, the strength of the 
hibition consists, This series of apparatus, placed 
pon and inside a range of counters, close under the 
sspection of the visitor, consists of a variety of ma- 
hines and objects for illustrating the modern discovery 
of the identity of the electric and magnetic agencies, 
nd the phenomena they present. The first we shall 
otice is an apparatus for proving that the power in- 
ent in the magnet or loadstone is precisely the same 
hing as electricity. A chain, supported from a tall 
ipod, holds a bar of iron bent into the form of a 
orse-shoe, the points of the horse-shoe hanging down- 
ards. ‘This bent bar of iron possesses no magnetic 
wer; but a communication being made to it by 
means of wires from a small galvanic battery, that is, 
a metallic generator of electric agency, the iron at once 
becomes endowed with a powerful though temporary 
magnetic property—is for the time a loadstone. To 
exemplify its power, a piece of iron, to which is hooked 
upwards of 300 pounds weight, is held to it, and is 
immediately kept in suspension by the mere contact. 
On the wires from the battery being removed, the 
magnetic power ceases, and the weight instantly drops. 

Some very beautiful experiments are likewise per- 
formed by the apparatus on the counters, but we 
despair of giving any just idea of their nature to the 
unscientific reader. The experiments would be in 
eect operations of perpetual motion, by means of 
dectricity, if the friction of parts and consequent 
wearing out of materials could be avoided. For in- 
stance, you see before you two small machines, each 
consisting chiefly of a small bar of iron, supported on 
acentral pivot, and in constant circular motion, which 
perpetuity of motion is kept up by alternate repul- 
tion and attraction, chiefly through the agency of wires 
in communication with a galvanic battery—the whole 
simple and beautiful in the highest degree. In the 
catalogue of the exhibition there is a description of 
these machines, but so unintelligible that it would 
only confuse our readers if we were to quote it. 
A gentleman in attendance politely explains to vi- 
sitors the mode of action of the apparatus. Near 
these machines stands a very interesting object, called 
a ferro-electro-magnetic sphere, by William Sturgeon. 
This is a globular body for illustrating terrestrial 
magnetism. Currents and streams of electricity are 
made to circulate around the equatorial parts of the 
sphere at right angles to the polar axis; the sphere 
thus becomes converted into an electro-magnet, and, in 
accordance with the effect displayed by the magnetism 
of the earth, the needle will be seen to be acted upon, 
and to produce its dipping and horizontal positions 
according to the several latitudes of the sphere to 
which it is presented. Other arrangements for pre- 
tenting this striking physical truth in different points 
of view are in action on the counter, and are explained 
during the exhibition. 

A considerable part of the remaining tables in 

long room is occupied with models of articles of 
a2 improved construction connected with ships or 
nautical affairs. We see, improved masts, anchors, 
blocks, rudders, sterns, gun-carriages, windlasses, life- 
rafts, and soon. Among this extensive collection we 
could not help admiring Reid’s Patent Safety Hook for 
cranes; it is constructed on such a principle, that, when 
once fastened, it cannot be unhooked by any accident ; 
this is effected by means of a sort of sheath coming 
over the part which is opened. Blow-pipes, pumps, 
nills, filters, fire-escapes, cooking apparatus, and many 
other articles equally useful, complete this part of the 
collection, We now ascend to the gallery above, which 
runs round the whole room, amd is protected by a rail. 

The objects arranged in the gallery are of a more 
fanciful light nature than those below, and the most 
of them are under glass covers. There is a row of 
beautiful models in cork and clay of certain ancient 

recian structures and Roman columns, There are 
tls two models in clay of exquisite finish, one a modern 
Greek soldier, and the other a hunter of the Appe- 
nines; both are modelled by Sangiovanni, At the 

extremity of the gallery stands an admirably 

xecuted model of the Lary cast-iron bridge near Ply- 
mouth, As a skilful work of art, this bridge deserves 
It consists of five arches of open iron-work 


of Morley, whose property it is. The model is com- 
posed of paper-card and wood, and gives a lively repre- 
sentation of the structure. Along the walls of the 
gallery there are a number of paintings and objects of 
curiosity, but not of a valuable class, 
Having exhausted the long room and its gallery, the 
visitor proceeds to a saloon or large lobby, trom which 
a stair ascends to certain rooms above. In this saloon 
several objects of a practically useful nature are 
exhibited. person is seen working a lithographic 
press, by way of showing how this interesting opera- 
tion is performed, Near him is an individual busily 
en in weaving ribbons or cords of silk of differ- 
ent colours ; the loom has twenty small shuttles, and is 
one of the description which is used at Coventry. 
Having entered into conversation with the intelligent 
operative on the loom, he willingly afforded every kind 
of information we required on the nature of this branch 
of manufacture. We should think that other artizans, 
working at their respective professions, might be ad- 
vantageously introduced ; though we could not avoid 
noticing that the ribbon weaver, with all his assiduity, 
could make no head in point of attractiveness against a 
phantasmagoria in a dark lantern which glittered in an 
adjoining corner. We now go up stairs. The first 
object that attracts our attention at the top of the flight 
of steps, is a monstrous-sized lens, or magnifying glass, 
hung in a wooden frame at a distance of a few inches 
from the floor. This lens is thirty-eight inches in dia- 
meter, and three and a quarter inches thick ; its focal 
point, atwhich theraysof thesun concentrate onshining 
through it, is about seventeen feet distance. At this 
point the rays of the sun are so powerful that they 
will fuse metals, ‘This superb lens, perhaps the great- 
est curiosity in the establishment, was made by Enfroy 
Walter Tschirnhausen, a German mathematician, who 
discovered certain curves produced by rays of reflected 
light, and died in 1708. The room entered from the 
stair is chiefly devoted to the exhibition of optical, 
electrical, and other scientific instruments. We are 
sorry to say, that, with an exception as regards the 
electrical apparatus, little or no explanation appears 
to be given to visitors in this department. We were 
told by written placards on the walls below, that the 
insect of the genus Acarus, developed by silicate of pot- 
ash and electricity, by Mr Crosse, was oun to be seen. 
In vain we searched for it among the optical instru- 
ments; and on applying to an attendant, he could give 
us no information on the subject, at the same time 
taking it upon him to say, that he believed “‘ the 
whole thing to be a humbug.” Many others retired 
disappointed as well as ourselves, and we hope this hint 
will have an effect in remedying the deficiency. Along 
one side of the room we observed, under a glass case, 
a series of specimens, nineteen in number, illustrating 
the woollen manufacture, from the raw produce on the 
sheep’s back to the highest finished cloth. In a glass 
case adjoining, there are shown a similar series illus- 
trating the silk manufacture. The various specimens 
of raw silk from Persia and other countries are very 
beautiful. In a narrow room adjoining, we find a 
species of museum of objects chiefly belonging to na- 
tural history, such as fossils, shells, preserved insects, 
and birds. Among these objects there is exhibited 
part of the sword of a sword-fish which pierced through 
the bottom of a West India ship at sea; the part of 
the horn-like sword is seen sticking in a piece of plank, 
just as it pierced the vessel and was broken off in the 
attempt by the animal at extrication. 

Ascending another stair to the floor above, we find 
a small room filled with a variety of models of ships 
of war. Among these there is a fine model of a 42 
gun frigate, completely rigged and copper-bottomed ; 
a model of the hull of the Centurion frigate ready for 
launching; a model of a 48 gun frigate in perfect frame; 
and a model ofa cutter riding at anchor. All these are 
very beautiful objects, and are not surpassed by any 
of the models of vessels in Somerset House. From the 
room in which this part of the exhibition takes place, 
visitors enter the last of the series of apartments, 
which is fitted up with ascending rows of seats, and 
devoted to a Gis of the effects of the oxy-hydrogen 
microscope. The ringing of a bell at certain hours 
sends a shoal of spectators to be entertained with this 
popular part of the exhibition, and a rush of ladies and 
gentlemen pell-mell from all parts of the house soon 
fills the benches of the arena. The oxy-hydrogen 
light, which closely resembles the light of the sun, is 
produced by a stream of ignited hydrogen gas playing 
on a small lump or cylinder of lime, the combustion 
being supported by a current of pure oxygen. This 
clear white light, shining through powerful magnify- 
ing glasses, represents objects placed in the apparatus 
by the operator, In the present case, the light from 
the microscope is admitted through an aperture in the 
wall into the apartment, which is thoroughly darkened 
for the purpose, and shines on a white disc twenty 
fect in diameter on the wall opposite. The objects, 
by this means, are not seen by the spectators; it is 
only their shadows that are visible, depicted on the 
white disc in a highly magnified state. The objects 
shown consist of wings of insects, cuttings of the stems 


of plants, leaves, and flowers ; also the small animals 
or animaicules which are found in ditch water or stag- 


actively engaged in the business of attacking and prey- 
ing on each other, 

After several hours thus spent in a round of ratiozal 
amusement, we terminated our visit to the Gallery ef 
Practical Science, much gratified by most of the things 
we had seen; and we feel ourselves bound to recom- 
mend the establishment to the notice of the public. 


PICKINGS FROM A PARCEL OF AMERIC. 
NEWSPAPERS. . 


EARLY HISTORY OF A SETTLER. 

The productive farm on which he lives, was a wilderness 
thirty years ago. He struck the first blow with his axe 
here, on the day of the great eclipse, in the year 1806. 
He gave me some account of the suffering and privations 
of his parents, upon emigrating from the east to the ther 
wilderness ; and stated, that on their journey from Albany 
to the place at which they first located, they were obliged 
to sleep out in a sled fourteen nights in the woods, and 
that, too, inthe cold winter weather—that the cattle had 
to browse upon the tops of the trees, cut for that purpose, 
tokeepthem alive. Butnotwithstanding, they persevered, 
and finally reached the end of their journey, and eom- 
menced clearing up the land, with the aid of onc hired 
man, whom they had brought with them. 

They soon managed to erect something in the shape of 

a log-house ; and the light of day came in u them 
broader and deeper every hour, as the echo of the busy 
axe rang in the forest. Time sped along, and himself 
and a little sister cheered the heart of their mother in 
her forest home. But at last, the sickly season of the 
fever and ague made its appearance, and they were its 
first victims ; no medicines, no physicians, none of the 
luxuries, and but few of the necessaries of life, were to 
be found within their log-house. At this trying and cri- 
tical period, the mother was attacked with the same 
disease, next the hired man, and then the father; thus 
they were all prostrated upon the bed of sickness without 
a being to administer to their wants or alleviate their 
distress. And when himself 2nd little sister in their suf- 
ferings would cry for water, there were none able to rise 
from the floor to assist them. He said that he had seen 
his father while in this situation, get up, and in the at- 
tempt to walk, faint away; then his mother, struggling 
with all her power to rise and assist him, share the same 
fate, and then the man who lived with them; but there 
were intervals in which they could assist themselves, 
enough to keep life within them, during the continuance 
of the disease. He also stated, that at this time the cow 
came up from the woods, but not one in the house was 
able to milk her ; consequently she was ruined, and their 
only and last resource was thus cut off. 

But the settler and his family were not to be disheart- 
ened, and they encountered suffered privations, 
and pressed onward, until they overcame all obstacles, 
and the result of their enterprise is now before us. Where 
the Indian once reigned monarch of the boundless woods, 
and the bear, the wolf and the wild fox, roved unmolested, 
cultivated are now open to the 
view, as far as the eye can reach, bearing upon their soil 
the husbandman’s reward. 

THE TWO PEDLARS, 

A pedlar with his cart, overtaking another of his clan 
on the road, was thus addressed—* Halloa, friend, what 
do you carry?” “Rum and whisky,” was the % 

“Good!” replied the other, “you may go ahead—I 
carry grave-stones !” 


MILLS OF ROCHESTER. 

Rochester, in the state of New York, is undoubtedly 
the greatest flour manufactory in the world. The flour 
mills are masses of stone edifices, some of them eight 
stories high, and nearly three hundred feet long. There 
are twenty-one mills with ninety-six runs of,stone in this 
city. Twenty thousand bushels of wheat are required 
daily to keep them in full operation. They can manu- 
— and put up ready for market, five thousand barrels 

QUICK WORK. 

We have seen a description of a feat of activity in the 
arts, which was thought very extraordinary, namely, 
making a coat from wool which on the morning of the 
day been growing on a back .—the 
shearing, carding, spinning, weaving, and making, being 
all performed betwixt pe sunset. This was 
pretty well, but it is nothing to what machinery can new 
perform. By means of a paper-making machine and a 
printing machine, we could have a printed newspaper in 
our hand in less than three minutes after it had been im 
a state of watery pulp like butter milk. The Americans, 
as some will comtion have outdone this speedy process 
of manufacture. A pe has been exhibited, A which 
growing wheat can be reaped, dried, ground in a mill, 

made into dough, stamped and moulded, and 
baked as biscuit ready for eating—all in twelve minutes. 
This invention, it is allowed, will prove of great use to 
armies in a march through a grain country. 

A SKILFUL MEDICAL PRACTITIONER. 

It it seldom that one hears of so skilful a medical prac- 
titioner as the following most interesting case brings 
under our notice:— While a young lady in New York was 
endeavouring to pick out a knot in a thread with a cam- 
bric needle, the needle suddenly broke in two pieces, and 
the pointed half was sent with great force into her cye. 
where it penetrated to a considerable depth. The dread- 
ful pain in consequence can be better conceived thas 
described. Physicians were immediately sent for, and 
after trying in vain, gave up the attempt to extricate the 


needle, which had fo itself t fh the external 
coat of the eye. Dr Scudder, the oculist, was 
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timely sent for, but not until fears were entertained that 
the needle would into the brain and canse death, 
which in all probability would have been the case. The 

as lost, and that the the lady's 

were, that the needle could be extricated, and 

life of their only daughter saved. Dr Scudder imme- 
yroteeded to an examination, and at onve pro- 
eouneed that he could extricate the needle and preserve 


was ively easy from its effects, made a small 

incision with a delicate opening knife , then by means 
magnet, he drew the needle so near the 

as to it with @ pair of etised tenacul 


9 forceps, 
and as quick as thought the needle was in the palm of 
hiis hand. By means of a mild collyrium, or eyewash, the 
inflammation quickly subsided, and the young lady is 
completely relieved, and is now as buoyant and 
as if nothing had occurred. 

fross the country placed his son with 

A tleman the cou son with a 
— merchant in New York! For a time all went 

en well. At length a lady came into the store to purchase 
@ silk dress, and the young man waited upon her. The 
wut and he proceeded to fold 

He discovered, before he had finished, a flaw 
in the silk, and pointing it out to the lady, said, “ Madam, 
I deem it my duty to tell you that there is a fracture im 
the silk.” course she did not take it. 

The merchant overheard the remark, and immediately 
wrote to the father of the young man to come and take 
him home ; “for,” said he, “ he will never make a merchant.” 

The father, who had ever reposed confidence in his son, 
‘was much grieved, and hastened to the city to be informed 
ef his deficiencies. “Why will he not make a merchant ?” 
asked he. 

* Because he has no tact,” was the answer. “Only a 
day or two ago, he told a lady, voluntarily, who was buying 
ilk of him, that the goods were damaged ; and I lost the 
bargain. Purchasers must look out for themselves. If 
they cannot discover flaws, it would be foolishness in me 
to tell them of their existence.” 

* And is that all his fault?” asked the parent. “Yes,” 
answered the merchant; “he is very well in other re- 


8. 

“Then I love my son better than ever, and I thank 
you for telling me of the matter; I would not have him 
another day in your store for the world.” 

We make no comments on the above. Whether such 
@ trade as the merchant would make, is not rather taking 
advantage of the haser’s ig , than making the 
best use of one’s knowledge, we leave to our readers to 
decide. 


hould 
A correspondent sugyests that hrenologists s 
introduce a new propensity into their list, namely, that 
of Borrowtiveness, and gives the following as a reason :— 
I have often heard of people continually pestering their 
eighbours for the loan of “ a drawing of tea,” “ a spoonful 
of milk,” “a boiling of potatoes,” or a NEWSPAPER ; and 
“Mrs So and So’s compliments, and she will be obliged 
to you to lend her the loan of your axe,” but I never re- 
collect of h it carried so far as in the instance to 
which I have 
Mrs A. resided in the town of ——. She lived in a 

house on the upper side of the street, and Mrs B. was 
her opposite neighbour. Mrs A. was constantly in the 
habit of having her wants supplied, by making requests 
of her surrounding neighbours, for this, that, and the 
other (although her hi was receiving a certain sum 

ly from government), until I sappose she thought 
That do so, and that 
rested altogether with the opposite party. gz others, 
she had frequently desired the loan of a bowl of sugar, 
&ec. from Mrs B. and had obtained it, until the frequency 
of the requests was found to be an imposition upon good 
nature, and then the demands were refused, in hopes 
that they would not be again renewed. But Mrs B. was 
mistaken. Mrs A. had the eye of a hawk and the auda- 
eity of a cat. Mrs B. was observed getting in a lot of dry 
fish, and Mrs A. thought proper to renew her intimacy. 
In @ few hours a young damsel tapped at the door, pre- 
‘sented Ma’s compliments, and “she will be obli to 

for a piece of dry fish, as big as 

liked to be accommodating, when in her power, and 
sent a whole one. In a few days the same tune was sung, 
aad a second loan of fish was obtained. 
» Some days clapsed, and a barrel of flour was trucked to 
Mrs B.'s door ; nor did it escape the vigilance of Mrs A. 
In the course of the afternoon, Mrs A.’s compliments ar- 
tived for “a bowlful of flour to make a cake for tea.” 
After a day or two's intermission, Ma’s compliments came 
again and again and again, until at length Mrs B.'s patience 
«was Gxhausted, and so was her barrel; and Mrs A. was 
finally told that the barrel was empty. Mrs B. now na- 
tural! = that she would escape from the perse- 
@untea her tormentor, but she was again mistaken ; 
for in a few Ma's plimenta were ived 

ow, gentlemen, have I not made out a plain case? 
Is it possible that Mrs A. could have persisted so um- 
weariedly, unless she had possessed a iz organ ? 
And if you agree with me thus far, have I not evidence 
fer asserting that the organ at present marked with a note 
of interrogation, ought to be devoted to the borrowing 
propensity, and be nained BorrowTivengss accordingly ? 


THE LOVE OF READING IN CHILDREN. 

© "We recommend to all who have at heart the 
est interests of their children, to infuse into them, in 
the earliest years, a love of reading. advantages of 
such a habit are great, and it exercises an infinence over 
destinies of the future man, which few, without re- 

n, would suppose. The effects, even in ehildhood, 

are beneficial, and evident to the most carcless observer. 


ior in temper, docility, and 
Raowlettge, to his book-hating companions he indniges 
in idleness and play 
‘ef he does not 


= 


is not so fond of mischief, 
bad habits. He takes, 


ay 


of gainful of stocks 


at school, a stand higher than his fellows; and, when 
grown to manhood, outstrips them in most of therivalries 


of life. Every father, especially father li in the 
country, should provide himself with» library enter- 
taining and imstruetive books, taking care to add to it 


to day, according to his means, such new 
as post of value. A few dollars thus 
out—and, dear as books are sq to be, a very small 
sum will procure an excellent little family library—will 
bring him a better interest, if he can for it in the 
offspring, than if invested in the most 


our farmers, therefore, in particular, should be 
enjoined the duty of providing little libraries for the use 
of their families. From the nature of their oeeapation, 
and their situation at a distance from towns, the educa- 
tion of their children must be defective; and to them 
books will prove more valuable, as they are actually more 
necessary, than to the children of any other class. 

A CHARADE. 


advancement of his 


8, is an aromatic kind of plant; my 11, 9, 3, 
animal ; my 8, 12, 5, 2, 9, 10, 3, is that which is left ; my 
6, 7, 3, 4, 8, is the name of one of the books of the 
Testament ; my 3, 12, 9, is a Chinese plant; my 8, 4, 9, 6, 
is what farmers do; my 1, 10, 2, is a traveller's home ; 
my 3, 12, 2, is a certain number; my 10, 4, 3, is what 
fishermen use; my 9, 8, 5, is a part of the human frame ; 
and my whole is a moral evil.—{ We shall give the solu- 
tion next week.] 


THE BEGGAR AND HIS DAUGHTER. 
Anprew E.tiot—at least we shall call him by that 
name—was the eldest son of a small farmer in the south 
of Scotland. At the period when we commence our 
story, now a pretty old one, Andrew was about two or 
three and twenty years of age. He was a sharp, cle- 
ver, active lad, of excellent dispositions and upright 
principles, and was held in high estimation by all who 
knew him, Andrew had at this time an uncle in Lon- 
don, an extensive and wealthy merchant. To this 
person he was sent by his father to push his fortune in 
the capital, there being little prospect of his being able 
to improve his condition in any way at home. On 
his arrival at his uncle’s, he was immediately intro- 
duced by that person into his own counting-house, 
where he soon discovered such an aptness for business 
as induced his relative gradually to devolve on him 
some of the weightiest and most important transactions 
of the concern. His steady, upright conduct, in short, 
and agreeable manners, won the esteem of his uncle 
(who was a bachelor), and thus placed him on the 
high road to fortune. In time, the old man took 
young Elliot into partnership with him, and at his 
death, which occurred a few years afterwards, left him 
his whole business and fortune (which last was very 
considerable), with the exception of a few trifling le- 
gacies, 

Here, then, was the young man raised, by a com- 
bination of his own deserts with favourable circum- 
stances, at twenty-eight or so, to what a person of 
moderate ambition would call the top of fortune’s lad- 
der. The business left him by his relative was a 
prosperous one, and in money, lands, and securities 
of various kinds, he might, besides, be worth nearly 
twenty thousand pounds, Fortwo or three years after 
this, matters went on exceedingly well with Mr Elliot. 
He was a man of consequence upon ’Change, and his 
credit was unbounded—this last circumstance not 
more owing to his wealth than to the excellence of his 
character, which was honourable and upright to the 
last degree. He was, moreover, generous and bene- 
volent, and had ever a ready hand for the relief of the 
necessitous, These qualities, however, though th 

ined him the universal esteem and respect of his fel. 

men, could not shield him from those reverses that 
chequer human life. A series of losses by shipwreck, 
and of extensive failures in the city, reduced him, ina 
very few years, to bankruptcy, and placed him pre- 
cisely in the situation in life whence he had set out. 
But he was a bankrupt in fortune only, not in fame. 
His excellent character still remained to him, and now 
stood him in good stead. 

During all this time, Mr Elliot continued to reside 
in his late uncle’s house—now his own, however— 
which was at the distance of about half a mile from 
the counting-room, He had taken up his abode there 
when he came to London first, and there he still re- 
mained. In going to and from the counting-house to 
his residence, a road which he had now traversed 
severul times a-day for many years, Mr Elliot had to 
pass a certain corner, at which was stationed a cripple 
mendicant, who had occupied the post for upwards of 
twenty years. ‘To this needy and unfortunate person 
Mr Elliot had been exceedingly generous in the days 
of his prosperity; throwing hin a shilling several 
times a-week, but not unfrequently making it half a 
crown ; for he was taken with the modest eanour 
of the man, who never sought the charity he gave. 
But from this benevolent practice Mr Elliot was com- 
pelled to desist when his reverses came upon him, and 
to pass his old pensioner without putting his hand in 
his pocket. He still, however, gave him a trifle now 
and then, but it was latterly more proportioned to his 
means than his disposition, and was given, besides, 


only at long intervals. Thus, then, matters stood 
tween Mr Elliot and the beggur, and thus had 
stood for several weeks, when, as the former was 
turning home one evening im the dusk (it was 
month of October), the who was just j 
the act of leaving his station as Mr > called] 
after him by his name. Surprised that the man sh 
have known it, and a little irritated at the interruy 
tion, Mr Elliot turned sharply round, and dem 
to know what he wanted, 

“You have not been so kind to me of late as yg 
used to be, Mr Elliot,” said the cripple, with a smi 
“ There are reasons for every thing, lied the for 
mer, “and of course one for that too. am not @ 
able now to relieve as T was.” “TI know that 
said the beggar. “Indeed!” replied Mr Elliot, moq 
and more surprised at the knowledge of him and hy 
circumstances which the cripple seemed to posseq 
“Pray, how do you ha to know that?” “4 
does’nt matter,” said the mendicant ; “I do knoy 
it, and I am sorry for it; but I am not certain, that 
poor and humble as I am, I could not be of some se, 
vice to you in your present difficulties. If you couj 
think, Mr Elliot, of calling at No. 36, Crutched Fri 
to-morrow evening at eight o’clock, I could perhay 
imtroduce you to a friend from whom you might hey 
of something to your advantage, Will you do this” 

Confounded by the singularity of this address, it wy 
some seconds before Mr Elliot could make any reply, 
At length, thinking there could be no harm in making 
the call to which he was invited, however strange th 
circumstances, he replied, “ that he had no objectia 
—that he certainly would.” ‘ Well,” said the litt 
old beggar, for he wasa man of diminutive statun, 
“do so, and inquire for John Johnstone. Recollegt, 
John Johnstone,” and he hobbled away. 

The appointment which he had thus made, Mf 
Elliot resolved to keep—not from any idea whatere 
that it could possibly produce any benefit to him, by 
from sheer curiosity to know in re’ ee it would end. Oj 
the following night, accordingly, he made his way 
Crutched Friars; having previously remarked, how. 
ever, at an earlier period of the afternoon, that the 
little old beggar was not, as usual, at his station, 
The number to which he had been directed, Mr 
Elliot at once found : it was on a neat, genteel, green 
painted door. He rapped. A modest, well-dressed 
servant girl opened the door. He said he had com 
there by appointment to meet a Mr John Johnstone, 
He was instantly admitted, and shown into a smal 
but remarkably clean and well-furnished apartment 
Knowing nothing of the person whose house he wa 
in, Mr Elliot had no idea who he was to see. What 
was his surprise then, when, after he had been seated 
for a few minutes, his old friend the cripple entered 
the apartment, but now so clean, and neatly, even 
handsomely dressed, that it was some seconds befor 
he recognised him, The old man smiled at Mr Elliot’ 
surprise, but requested him to be seated. When he 
had done so, the former sat down opposite him, 
“ Now, Mr Elliot,” he said, “ let us proceed to by 
siness at once. I am myself the person whom I pre 
posed to you to meet, and I will begin with giving 
you a brief sketch of who and what I am, 

“Tam a countryman of your own, Mr Elliot, anda 
native of the same place. I thus knew all your ree 
tions perfectly, and I knew them to be respectable 
people. I was bred a bricklayer, and in that cap 
city came to London about twenty years ago. Som 
after my settlement in the metropolis, I had the mi» 
fortune to fall from a scaffold, and was by the accident 
lamed as you now see me. Incapacitated for working 
and seeing my wife and family starving around me, 
for I was already married and had several children, 
I resolved on adopting the last resource of the desti- 
tute—to solicit charity on the public streets, I 
pursuance of this resolution, I sought a distant corner 
—that where you found me—took my station, an 
soon found my receipts considerable, much more, pet 
haps, than you would readily believe. Thus encow 
raged, there I have remained ever since; and the result 
is, that I am now worth a sum that cannot be calla 


trifling. My wife and all my children, excepting ot 

daughter, have been dead these many years, Whe 
Mr Elliot,” added the old man, “ I Ba a proposal Miivilag 
to make to you, and you must not take it amiss, fa Mithee 


it is well meant; and if it is not ble to you, you 
have only to say so, and there will be no more of it 
We will part as good friends as ever, notwithstanding 
You were generous to me, Mr Elliot, when you bal 
the means, and I know your character to be all thats 
honourable, and these are the reasons that have inducel 
me to take this step. But before I make the propos 
I spoke about, Mr Elliot,” continued the old man, # 
the same time stretching his hand towards the bel 
pull, “ you must see my daughter.” He rang, av 
the latter soon after entered the apartment, a modes, 
beautiful, and apparently highly educated girl. 

Mr Elliot was introduced to her by her father, ani 
a conversation ensued which discovered to the form# 
that the young lady—for such she was at least by mah 
ners and education—was indeed all that she appearél 
to be. After she had remained in the apartment f 
about half an hour, “ Now, my dear,” said her fathet 
addressing her, “do you retire and prepare a litt 
supper for us, as I have something to say to our fri 
Mr Elliot here.” When she had withdrawn, “ No*, 
sir, that you have seen my daughter,” said the of 
man, addressing Mr Elliot, “ I feel—but it may bes 
parent’s partiality—more eonfidence in making 0! 
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pposal to That proposal is, Mr Elliot—and I 
you will not be startled by it, but just take it all 
, for, a8 I said before, if it does not suit you, you 
ve only to say so—that you should marry the girl 
om you have just seen, and I will give you, on the 


rs Stood 
is had 
er Was 
(it was 


jan jem marriage, five thousand pounds! Now, 
seed, cal of I neither expect nor re- 
a sire an immediate answer on a question so im 

Preteen you, but if you do not decide unfavourably on the 
+ ve sant, let me know the result of your reflections on 
late as subject as soon as you conveniently can. You 


no doubt at first consider it a d ing alliance, 
ps the very proposal degrading to you ; but such 
,idea would not stand the test of reasoning. Not- 


ith a smily 
ied the fon, 


am not wi istanding my lowly station in life, my daughter 
s been | up in comfort, I may say in affluence, 
has had the best education which London can 
o- and big ord. I have spared no expense upon her ; and I 
at Par) ieve there are few accomplishments becoming her 


x, of which she is not possessed ; and I hope I need 


I do knoe ly add, that she is as amiable and virtuous as she 


on, lished.” 

— - Sailing himself of the offer of time for reflection 
Rik... s this most unexpected and most extraordinary pro- 
pect Mr Elliot said—for he certainly was startled by 
nd Perko and was by no means reconciled on the instant to 
ae hea sry the daughter of a street beggar, even with five 
housand pounds in her pocket—“ that he was much 


bliged by the proposal, that he felt exceedingly grate- 
pen that he certainly would take the matter 
to his consideration, and let him know the result in 


reply, 
makin 


avenge the day or two.” 

4 a it “Ay, do so, do so,” said the old man, again extend- 
‘ 

ve statun ng his hand to the bell-pull. “ Now, no allusion to 


hat we've been talking about; not a word,” he added, 
ihe rang. His daughter again entered. In ashort 
imeafter, a neat, nay,even elegant supper, was served, 
nd a bottle of excellent wine followed. The repast, 
which the old mendicant’s beautiful and accom- 
ished daughter did the honours, afforded Mr Elliot 
opportunity of further studying her merits; and 
he found of so pleasing a character, that he sen- 
ibly felt his repugnance to look on her in the light of 
is future wife, rapidly subsiding. He found her, in 
all that he could desire in a companion for life ; 
nd a few more visits, which he contrived to make 
bsequently, on various pretences, without her father’s 
resence, confirmed him in the opinion which the first 
iew inspired, 
In less than a fortnight after, Mr Elliot led, in the 
of the newspapers, the fair Isabella Johnstone 
» the hymeneal altar, and, on the same day, eight 
housand pounds in receipts of the Bank of England 


Recolledt, 


made, Mr 
a whatever 
to him, but 
ld end. On 
his way t 
rked, how. 
m, that the 
his station, 
rected, Mr 


apartment 
puse he wat 


see. What ere put into his hands by the father of his bride. 
been seate Hie had increased his daughter's portion by three 
»ple entered Mirusand, saying to his son-in-law, “ I have done this, 
eatly, even ite Elliot, because I wish we to pay off all your 
‘ond before Mieditors in full (Mr Elliot had previously informed 
‘Mr Elliot im that somewhere about three thousand would do 
When bes); by doing which, you will recover all your former 
posite him Mirdit, and get on, perhaps, as well as ever.” 
ceed to bul With this proposition, which accorded so well with 
vhom I pres own honourable disposition, Mr Elliot eagerly 
with giving He paid off all his old debts, began business 
= ew, and aided, soothed, and cheered by the society 
clliot, ands if an amiable and affectionate wife, for such she 
1 your rel Mimoved, he soon found himself again in flourishing 
respectable Mircumstances, and finally died one of the wealthiest 
that in London. 
ago. Soa Mi Mr Elliot left a son by this marriage, an only child, 
iad the mit Hivbose name may be ised as a principal partner 
the accident Hin one of the oldest and most respectable banking» 
for working, Houses in the metropolis. 
around me, 
‘al child 
of the pe, DISCHARGING OF A SWISS LAKE. 
streets, In Swiss canton of Unterwalden, lies a lake called the 
stant cornet gern-see, about three miles long and a quarter broad, 
station, and met on all sides but one by steep and lofty mountains, 
h more, per rush seem to ascend in most p from the water's 
Thus encow . At the end not bounded by mountains, the lake is 
d the result immed in by a ridge of land of considerable thick- 
4 called ealled the Kaiserstuhl, over which the superfluous 
not be rs flow precipitously, with a fall of more than 700 
Kcepting Olt Bit, to the plain of Gieswyl, and there form the river Aa. 
ears. vee, towards the end of the cighteenth the 
e a pro lage population began to outgrow its means o eupport, 
it amiss, for Hiithe elders turned their eyes to the space y the 
to you, you and, remembering how their neighbours of Gieswyl 
> more of it intimes past, obtained a large extent of land from 
‘ithstanding the waters that covered it, bethought them how much 
hen you had Me Zsht be added to their little territory, if the bed of the 
be all thatis lake could be reduced to a smaller compass, by piercing 
rave indeatl why at its northern end. On the 16th of Novem- 
the propoal 1788, the subject was discussed in a meeting of the 
munity. They calculated that, since the greater part 
; old man, © He the lake was not more than one hundred feet in depth, 
rds the seonduit opened at a point one hundred and twenty feet 
e rang, below its surface level, would reclaim above five bundred 
it, a modest, Hxresofland. This would be a most valuable acquisi- 
1 girl. tion. The at was de i upon, although as 
ather, Yet no one knew in what manner it could be exeeuted ; 
o the forme #4 one and all, after the old Swiss fashion, bound them- 
east by mas *l¥es to its accomplishment. 


Their next step was to seck the advice of some one 
Yered in mining operations. At that time, lead mines 
Were at work in the valley of Lauterbrunn ; and the diree- 


tor of these, Herr Degeler, was brought over to survey 

~~ = ad measure the site, and fix the plan of their undertak- 

On examination of the ground, he recommended 
the should be driven ma point near the bed | 

through the steepest _Kaiserstuhl, 

until it reached the waters of 


the lake. He was questioned as to the details and prac- 
the event, with g minuteness and forethought 
in simpleierdsmen ; especially respecting the 
damage which any sudden outlet of the waters might 
to the plain below. He reported favourably of the g 
the cost of which he estimated at a sum much 
land to be reclaimed, and 
strongly advised sponte toattempt the work. Thus 


to settle 
labour, to be rendered 
miners from 


Lauterbrunn 
the progress of the workmen ; and they 
began to open the shaft in November 1790, 

For eight years the task was steadily pursued. The 
great hardness of the limestone rock made the advance 
slow and difficult ; by this time, however, a gall or 
tunnel six feet high and five wide had been driven for a 
distance of 700 feet through the mass of the Kaiserstuhl 
ridge towards the bed of the lake. Embarrassments of 
different kinds now stopped the furth of the pro- 
ject ; and, for a short period, the military invasion of the 
country directed attention to more important pursuits. 
For about thirty years the work stood still. At length, 
in 1831-2, the design was renewed in earnest, and money 
advanced by a wealthy individual towards its completion. 
The excavation of the tunnel was pushed forward until 
the autumn of 1834, at which time it was calculated to 
have arrived within a short distance from the basin. It 


therefore became to proceed with ter cau- 
tion, lest the water, rushing through some it. in the 
rock, should overwhelm the miners; and the boring tool 


was employed to examine the ground before them, in the 
following manner. A horizontal hole of eighteen to twent 
feet long, was driven in the direction of the lake, an 
finding no water, the blasting was resumed ; care being 
taken to leave a thickness of twelve feet untouched, until 
the process of boring had been again employed. As the 
advanced farther, the trial was made by piercing upw: 
for twelve feet, after which the remaining half of the dis- 
tanee, left in a horizontal direction, was excavated. In 
this manner, alternately piercing and blasting, the miners 
continued their toil, which every day became more diffi- 
cult. The want of pure air, the outburst of crevice-water, 
and the excessive hardness of the rock, alternately im- 
— their progress. On the Ist April 1835, the shaft 
aving then been extended, under the engineerSulzberger’s 
direction, seventy-two feet, the trial with the boring rod 
discovered friable stone ; and when the iron was struck, 
an unusually clear vibration followed. As the water was 
known to be near, the necessary precautions were adopted; 
and, on the 14th, a rod twelve fect long was driven into 
the basin. At first, half-fluid clay only flowed through 
the aperture; a few moments afterwards, clear water 
rushed out, with such force, owing to the superincumbent 
pressure, that it burst through every crevice of the safety- 
shield, in jets thirty feet long. When it became known 
in the village that the long expected event had at length 
taken place, without accident to the miners, for whose 
safety great anxiety had been felt, the delight of the 
people was boundless, 
The-next chief step was to excavate a hollow apunete 
from the termination of the tunnel, and into this chamber 
was placed a barrel containing a bag with 950 pounds of 
gunpowder. The barrel was raised as high as possible by 
rough building, and from it a tube, containing gunpowder, 
was led into the tunnel, where it might be ignited by a 
match. It was calculated that the springing of this mine 
would effectually open a channel for the water of the lake. 
On the day following the completion of these opera- 
tions, January 6, 1836, the villagers were assembled at an 
early hour, in breathless expectation of the event. The 
intensity of their interest in the fate of an enterprise pur- 
sued for nearly fifty years, and so important to their 
humble fortunes, may be readily conceived. Before the 
mine was ordered to be sprung, Sulzberger, accompanied 
by many of his scientific friends, once more visited the 
shaft, from which all the rubbish and loose timber had 
been already removed ; and was by the dis- 
covery, that the fusee remained dry, even on its under 
side. The concerted signal was now given, by mortars 
fired from the Kaiserstuhl, to the dwellers in the plain 
below, as a warning to be prepared for the coming of the 
waters. A cannon, on the Landenberg over Sarnen, took 
up the signal, and continued the alarm through Obwalden, 
as far as the Lake of the Four Cantons. 

The spectators having crowded to the heights which 
overlooked the northern end of the lake, now covered 
with ice, a resolute miner, Andreas Spire, of Lugnitz, 
in the Grisons, carried the match into the shaft, and, 
cutting off the end of the fusee, which he then covered 
with loose powder, attached to it the match, caleu- 
lated to burn for fifteen minutes, so as to allow time 
for his As soon as it was kindled, he hastened 
along the gaJlery, accompanied by a companion who car- 
ried the lantern. On his reappearance at the mouth of 
the tunnel, a pistol shot announced his return to the 
anxious multitude. 

The excitement had now reached its highest point ; in 
eight minutes all was to be decided. They and 
nothing was heard ; at the eleventh, when all had begun 
to despair of success, two dull reports, immediately suc- 
ceeding each other, were heard from beneath ; but the 
earth was not perceived to tremble, nor was any change 
observed in the frazen surface of the Jake. For amoment 
the consternation was universal. No one doubted that 
the explosion had failed. At once a rejoicing shout from 


was in 


of the simple-minded 
epee whom it raised to the summit of happiness. 

y congratulated each other with looks and gestures— 
their hearts were full for words. They remained un- 
the wild outbreak of the waters. 


ing and erulta- 


tien ; amidst which the heartfelt gratitude expressed by 


On visiting the tunnel the doy sftoe the joyful mover 
tors found the seene already From the mouth 
of the shaft the stream now flowed, as clear as crystal, 
down the deepened hed of the Aa, towards the plain ef 
Gi 1. The rocks on every side were covered with the 
most tastic and beautiful frost-work, formed by the 
frozen mist arising from the spray of the torrent. The 
lake had already fallen three feet ; and the plain of 
Gieswyl was once more, after an interval of one hundred 
years, covered with water. The sluices at the tunnel’s 
mouth were therefore reduced from twelve to seven and 
a half feet of aperture, and the discharge became more 
poe By the 15th of January, the surface of the lake 
sunk fourteen feet, and a considerable space of land 
been left bare. 
By the 25th of February, the lake had fallen to the 
level of the tunnel’s mouth ; and the promised land 
a large space of black mud, covered with 
trunks of float-timber, and visited by swarms of crows, 
feeding on the insects and worms on its surface. 
the ground can become valu- 
e for agricult pr ; the greater part consist- 
ing of unfruitful sand an clay. The villagers have, how- 
ever, already begun to cultivate it here and there ; and 


some promising of potatoes might have been seen 
y many feet below the surface 
of the lake. 


The entire expense of the work, from its commencement 
in 1790 to the present year, amounted in money payments 
to 51,826 franes (Swiss), or about 1.5000 sterling ; and in 
voluntary labour, not reckoned in this sum, to 19,000 day- 
works—an immense expenditure to be raised by a small 
and poor community. It is to be hoped that it will be 
repaid by the produce of such remarkable and praise- 
worthy exertions. 

The above is an abridgement of an article in Tait’s 
Edinburgh Magazine for May 1837, the details of which, 
the writer mentions, are from a work published at Zurich 
in Switzerland. 


CONDUCT OF PERSONS IN HIGH LIFE 

TO SERVANTS AND TRADESMEN. 

(From the Quarterly Review, No. 95.) 
THE exceptions which may be taken against fashion- 
able life, as affecting the class of servants, are of a very 
grave description. Late hours and habits of dissipa- 
tion in the heads of a family make it almost impossible, 
especially in London, to exercise that wholesome house- 
hold discipline which is requisite to secure the well- 
being of a servant. Luxury and ostentation require 
that the servants of these people should be numerous; 
their number unavoidably makes them idle; idleness 
makes them debauched ; debauchery renders them 
often necessitous ; the affluence orthe prodigality, thein- 
dolence or indulgence, or indifference of their masters, 
affords them every possible facility for being dishonest; 
and, beginning with the more venial kinds of pecula- 
tion, their conscience has an opportunity of makin 
an easy descent through the various gradations of lar- 
ceny, till the misdemeanant passes into the felon. Tn 
the meantime, the master, taking no blame to himself, 
nor considering that servants are for the most part 
what their masters make them, that they are the crea- 
tures, at least, of those circumstances which their 
masters throw around them, and might be moulded in 
the generality of cases, with almost certain effect, b 
the will and conduct of the master—passes over, wi' 
an indolent and epicurean censure, the lighter delin- 
quencies which he may happen to detect, laughs per- 
haps at his own laxity, and, when at length alarmed, 
discharges the culprit without a character, and relieves 
himself, at the expense of he knows not whom, by mak- 
ing of a corrupted menial a desperate outcast. If it 
be said that a man cannot be expected to change his 
mode of life for the sake of his servants, it might be 
answered, that any mode of life by which each indi- 
vidual indulging in it hazards the perdition of several 
of his fellow-creatures, ought to be changed, and can- 
not be persevered in without guilt. But even if no 
such sacrifice were insisted upon, there remain means 
by which the evil might be mitigated. 

In the first place, the adherence to honesty on the 
part of the masters might be exemplary; whereas their 
actual measure of honesty would perhaps be indicated 
with sufficient indulgence, if they were described (in 
the qualified language which Hamlet applies to him- 
self) to be “ indifferent honest.” There is a currency 
of untruth in daily use amongst fashionable people for 
purposes of convenience, which p s to a much 
bolder extent than the social euphuisms by which those 
of the middle classes also, not perhaps without some 
oecasional violation of their more tender consciences, 
intimate a wish to be excused from receiving a guest. 
Fashionable people, moreover, are the most unscrupu- 
lous smugglers and buyers of smuggled goods, and 
have less difficulty than others, and less shame, in 
making various illicit inroads upon the public property 
and revenue, It is not to be denied that these prae- 
tices are, in point of fact, a species of lying and f mee 
ing; and the latter of them bears a close analogy to 
the sort of depredation in which the dishonesty of a 
servant commonly commences. To a servant it must 
seem quite as venial an offence to trench upon the 
revenues of a duke, as to the duke it may seem to de@« 
fraud the revenues of a kingdom. Snch proceedi 
if not absolutely to be branded as dishonest, are 
at least altogether honourable ; they are such as 
be more easily excuxed in a menial than in a gentle- 


man. Nor can it ever be otherwise than of evil example 
to make truth and honesty matters of degree, 


—— the villagers to Sulzberger and the others who had shared 
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below announced its.success. Old and young rushed tu- 
multuously down to the mouth of the shaft, from which : 
a black torrent of mud, driving before it a cloud of smoke. 
buxst forth with raging violence. 
she appeartl This triumphant issue of a bold enterprise 
partment fo itself highly exciting, but it was still more moving and 
making DY 
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country in rd to servants. It is rarely that they 
in on ether tight than os 

instruments, It u nately belongs very little to 
i to feel what the common bro- 


absence draws back the heart by the fond associas 
comfort and content. Let this be done, and this sar 
will become surely the scene of cheerfulness, {inj 


and peace. Ye parents who iy have your cj 


CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF SERPENT-CHARMING. 
In the stood two be 

A wooden bex, t feet long atid two 


feet wide, near the door, withra string fastened 
to aslide at the en it; this string went t h a 


dren happy, be industrions to bring t in the mi 
& pleasant, a cheerful and yhom& Waste ian 


t fill their ming 
close as thal Weare not ac- | holein the door. The two serpent-eatets were dressed | 274 souls in the way wit of virt 
be sensible that if is any part of our duty haleks only, and those very small. cneg they and truc — Pecspuper para, 
their feeli de di gone through their religious ceremonies OFAL 
to appeared to take an eternal farewell each cther? When With the: jon the ¢ 
some.eom ~ done, one from the room, and strut ot tapes the 
ich kindness might discover, ht vig who had laid a foundation for a society, 


Who proposy 
that their whole studies should be directed to the investigaticg 
of the arcana — nature, and added, with that peculiar gravity q| 
countenance he usually wore on sych occasions, that among 
learned men he now echation to question 
had long puzzled him. The case he thus stated :—Suppose ty 
pails of water were fixed in two different scales that were eq 
poised, and which weighed equally alike, and two live bream 
small fish, were put into either of these pails; he wanted toknor 
the reason why that pail, with euch addition, should Not weigh 
more than the other pail which was against it. Every one wy 
ready to set at quiet the royal curiosity; but it appeared thy 
every one was giving a different opinion. One at length offery 
80 ridieulous a solution, that another Members could nat 
frain from aloud laugh ; when the king, turning to him, insists 
that he should give his sentiments as well as the rest. This be 
did without hesitation; and told his majesty, in plain tems 
that he denied the fact ; on which the king, in high mirth, ¢. 
claimed, ‘Odds fish, brother, you are in the right!" The je 
was not ill designed. The story was often useful to cool the enthy. 
siasm of the scientific visionary, who is apt te aceount for why 
never existed.—Old Scrap- Book. 
REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF FIDELITY INA SERVANT, bem sen 

In the winter of the year 1776, the Count and Countess Podetsy 
being on their way from Vienna to Cracow, the wolves, whic 
are very numerous in tire Carpathian mountains, and, when the 
cold is very severe, are more bold and savage than usual, ay 
down in hordes, and pursued the carriage between the towns 
Osweik and Zator, the latter of which is only a few leagues freq 
Cracow. Of two servants, one was sent before to post. 
horses; the other, whom the count particularly estecmed for 
fidelity, seeing the wolves come near and nearer, begged bi 
master to permit him to leave them his horse, by which their 
rage would in some measure be satisfied, and they should gaia 
time to reach Zator. The count consented ; the servant moun 
behind the carriage, and let the horse go, which was seized 
the wolves, and torn into a thousand pieces. Meamtime the 
vellers proceeded with all the speed they could, in hopes to read 
the town, from which they were not very distant. But the bone 
were tired, and the wolves, becoming more savage now that th 
had tasted blood, had almost overtaken the carriage. In thi 
extreme necessity, the servant cried out, ** There is only o 
means of deliverance ; I will go and meet the wolves, if you wil 
swear to provide as a father for my wife and children. 1 mus 
perish ; but while they fall upon me, you will escape. Podotekygmy bert Fo 
hesitated to comply; but as there was no prospect of escape, b 
consented, and solemnly vowed, that if he would sacrifice himsel 
for their safety, he would constantly provide for his family. 
servant immediately got down, went to meet the wolves, 
was devoured! The count reached the gates of Zator, and 
saved. He conscientiously kept his word.—The same. 

INDIAN VANITIES. 

That vanity forms a part of the Indian character, we had amp 
proof this winter, on taking some portraits with the e 
lucida. A young female having unfortunately lost the sightd 
one of her eyes, had ingeniously formed a drop-eurl, which eff 
tually hid the blemish ; and when, by drawing her flowing bat 
on one side, that her face might be the more perfectly refie 
on the paper, the defect was exposed toour view, she was 9a 
ceedingly mortified, as for a long time to refuce sitting for) 
portrait, and then persisted ring imperfecti : 
aitcho, who had an excrescence about the size of a pea upon bis 
forehead, seemed amused in the highest degree as long as 
thought its appearance on paper was intended as a caricatun; 
but finding it remained so, he placed his finger over the represa 
tation, observing, with a smiling countenance, in that way it ws 
n4z06 (good) ; but, withdrawing his finger, he said, in a contemp' 
tuous manner, n4zOOlah (bad). Green-stocking, the Indian bel 
represented in Franklin's narrative, remarked, on presenting 
herself before the instrument, that she was now old, and ther 
fore unworthy of being drawn. The sketch, however, wa ® 


munieate with them i ly and unreservedly upon and his bosom heave most violently ; and he cried out 


very loudly, “ Allah, hou kiber!” t times, which is, 
as L understand it, “God, have mercy on me!” The 
the farthest room ; aud at that 
the cage was open @ serpent crept out 
slowly ; he was about four feet long, and eight inches in 
cir fe ; his col were the most beautiful in 
nature, being bright, and vari with a deep yellow, 
a purple, and a cream colour, black and brown 
&e. As soon as he saw the Arab in the room, his eyes, 
which were small and green, kindled as with fire; he 
erected himself in a second—his head two feet high— 
and, darting on the defenceless Arab, seized him between 
the folds of his haick, just above his right hip-bone, 
hissing most horribly: the Arab gave a horrid shriek, 
when another serpent came out of the cage. This last 
was black, very shining, and appeared to be seven or eight 
feet long, but not more than two in diameter ; as soon as 
he cleared the he darted his fiery eyes on his in- 
tended victim, and. springing like lightning on the Arab, 
struck his fangs into his neck, near the jugular vein, while 
his tail and Cody flow round his bed in two or three 
folds. The Arab set up the most hideous and piteous 
yelling, foamed and frothed at the mouth, grasping the 
folds of the serpent, which were round his arms, with his 
right hand, and seemed to be in the test oe 
striving to tear the reptile from around his neck, while 
with his left he seized hold of it near its head, but could 
not break its hold. By this time the other had twined 
itself around his legs, and kept biting all around the other 
seer of his body, making apparently deep incisions ; the 
lood issuing from every wound, both in his neck and 
body, streamed all over his clothes and skin. My blood 
was chilled with horror at this sight, and it was with 
difficulty my legs would support my frame. Notwith- 
standing the Arab’s greatest exertions to tear away the 
tighter with his hand, they twined themselves still 
t 
w 


middle classes than in the highest, who seem generally 
¢o treat their inferiors with less reserve, but that in 
the latter the scale of establishment often removes the 
greater part of a man’s servants from personal com- 


in the uniarhionable iris an 
ion or in the unfashionable classes, it is an 
evil, which, in the growing disunion of the several 
grades of society, is now more than ever, and for more 
reasons than one, to be regretted. 

The operation of the habits of fashionable life upon 
theelass of tradesmen whose custom lies in that direc- 
tion, is not less injurious, People of fashion are for 
the most part improvident; but even when they are 
not so in the long-run, it seems to be their pride to be 
wantonly and perversely disorderly in the conduct of 
their pecuniary transactions. The result of this to 
themselves is not here the point in question, although 
there are few things which in their effects are more 
certain to pervade the entire moral structure of the 
mind than habits of order and punctuality, especiall 
in Money matters; nor is there any thing to whi 
character and honour are more likely to give wa 
than to pecuniary difficulties. But we would ou 
of the consequences to the tradesmen with whom they 
deal. In proportion to the delays which the trades- 
man has had to contend with in procuring payment of 
the account, is the degree of laxity with which he may 
expect to be favoured in the examination of the items; 
especially if. he have not omitted the usual means of 
corrupting the fidelity of the servants. The accuracy 
of a bill of old date is not in general very easily ascer- 
tainable, and it would seem to be but an ungracious 
return for the accommodation which the creditor has 
afforded, if the debtor were to institute a very strict 
inquisition into the minutia of his claims. These 
sonsiderations concur with the habitual carelessness 
and indolence of people of fashion, as inducements to 
them to lead their tradesmen into temptation. 

Again, people of fashion, though (with occasional 
coarse exceptions) very civil-spoken to their tradesmen, 
are accustomed to show in their conduct an utter dis- 
regard of what amount of trouble, inconvenience, and 
vexation of spirit they may occasion, either by irregu- 
larity in paying their bills, by requiring incessant at- 
tendance, or bya thousand fanciful humours, changes 
of purpose, and fastidious objections, wine y indeed, 
they are very little aware of the amount of it; so in- 
considerate are they of every thing which is not made 
to dance before their eyes, or to appeal to their sensi- 
bilities through their senses. Their tradesmen, and the 
workmen whom their tradesmen emplov, are compelled, 
those by the competition they encounter in their busi- 
ness, these by the necessities in their situation in life, 
to submit to all the hardships and disquietudes which 
it is possible for fashionable caprice to impose, without 

howing any sign of disturbance or discontent ; and 
because there is no outcry made, nor any pantomime 
exhibited, the fashionable customer may possibly con- 
ceive that he dispenses nothing but satisfaction among 
all with whom he deals, He rests assured, moreover, 
that if he gives more trouble and inconvenience than 
others, he pays for it; the charges of the tradesmen of 
people being excessively high. Here, how- 
ever, there is a.distinction tobe taken. There is no 
doubt that all che fantastical plagues and preposterous 
eaprices which the spirit of fashion can engender, will be 
submitted to for m ; but he who supposes that the 
outward submission will be accompanied by po inward 
feelings of resentment or contempt, either is wholly 
ignorant of human nature, or grossly abuses his better 
udgment, 


ighter; stopped his breath, and he fell on the floor, 
he continued for a moment, as if in the most in- 
conceivable agony oy: over, and covering every part 
of his body with his own blood and froth, until he ceased 
to move, and appeared to have expired. In his last 
struggle, he had wounded the black serpent with his 
teeth, as it was striving, as it-were, to force its head into 
his mouth; which wound seemed to increase its rage. 
At this instant I heard the shrill sound of a whistle, and, 
looking towards the door, saw the other Arab applying a 
call to his mouth: the serpents listened to the music ; 
their fury seemed to forsake them by degrees ; they dis- 
engaged themselves leisurely from the apparently lifeless 
carcass ; and creeping towards the cage, they soon entered 
it, and were immediately fastened in. The door of the 
ment was now opened, and he without ran to assist 
his companion ; he had a phial of blackish liquor in one 
hand, and an iron chisel in the other ; finding the teeth 
of his companion set, he thrust in the chisel, them 
open, and then a little of the liquor into his 
mouth ; and, holding his lips together, applied his mouth 
to the dead man’s nose, and filled his lungs with air ; he 
next anointed his wounds with a little of the 
same liquid ; and yet no sign of life I thought 
he was dead in earnest ; his neck and veins were exceed- 
ingly swollen ; when his comrade, taking up the lifeless 
trunk in his arms, brought it out into the open air, and 
continued the tion of blowing for several minutes 
before a sign of lite appeared at length he gasped, and 
after a time recov so faras to beable to speak. The 
swellings in his neck, body, and legs, gradually subsided, 
as they continued washing the wounds with clear cold 
water and a sponge, and applying the black liquor occa- 
sionally : clean garments were wrapped about him, but his 
strength d so far exhausted, that he could not su 
port himself standing; so his comrade laid him on the 
und, by a wall, where he sunk into asleep. This ex- 
Fitition lasted for about an hour, from the time the ser- 
pents were let loose until they were called off, and it was 
more than an hour from that time before he could speak. 
I thought that I could discover that the poisonous fangs 
had been pulled out of these formidable serpents’ jaws, 
and mentioned that cirenmstance to the showman, who 
said that they had indeed been extracted; and when I 
wished to know how the swellings on his neck and other 
parts could be assumed, he assured me, that though 
their deadly fangs were out, yet that the nage uality 
of their breath and spittle would cause the death of those 
they attack ; 4 I~ of these ser- 
its, no man exist ger than fifteen minutes, 
which would perbape and that there was no remedy for any but those who 
indiscriminately given, if it were known how many | , cndowed by the Almighty with power to charm 
young creatures have come to a premature death in | ; and that he and wane 
consequence of it, and how many hearts have been | ¢¢ that favoured number.—Rilcy’s Narrative. 
hardened by the oppression which it necessitates. 
popele.of knew ible TO MAKE HOME HAPPY 
wante ore | te industrious in adorning her dominions: end 
t be disposed to forego the gratification: it is D 
ible that might not. On the one hand the man to whom this duty is addreased, should feel and 
poss! jee errbew 2 to the young and obey the lesson. Let him, too, be industrious in adorning 
‘fale the j benevolence ttl being, that his — mehing heme the of 
their benevolence extends no farther, On the other | but pleasant. Let him, as far as circumstances will per- 
hand, unless there be a visual perception of the youth | mit, be industrious in surrounding it with pleasing objects 
and beauty which is to suffer, or in some way & dis-| in decorating it within and without, with things that 
tinct image of it presented, dissipation will not allow | tend to make it agreeable and attractive. Let industry 
for the feelings whi 


John Franklin) would remember her ?—Dr King’s Narrative. _ 
SMALL FEET OF THE CHINESE LADIES. 
Among the strange personages I saw in Canton, were sevenl 
Parsees, or ex-Persians, a number of Arabs.and Moors; sucht 
resort is that port for the people of various distant countria 
Strange as it may seem, in all the distance walked I saw bi 
two or three women. These, however, afforded me specimensd 
the small feet for which they are famous. I am eonfident the 
feet were not more than five or six inches in length, and shoul 
rather think they were less The shocs were very tight, anil 
am sure such a contraction must have caused great pain. Tw 
violence these women do to nature, in obedience to a ridicule 
fashion, seems to be avenged upon them, as the constraint thy 
bring upon that important part of the frame makes them walk 
with difficulty, and they move as if slightly maimed. So far al 
80 wide are the Chinese females cond i} idiculed for this 
custom, that it is net necessary for me to add any thing int 
way of reproofor satire. I cannot, however, avoid expressing 3] 
satisfaction, that they do not, like too many of our county 
women, endanger any vital part of thesystem. They do not gl 
their cinetures about the waist so tight as to displace the orga 
essential to health and life. They do not compress the boned 
the trunk so as to uce permanent distortions of the skeletm 
and the diseases which are the natural consequences. Power 
as fashion is in China, inconsistent as it is with reason and at 
H prepost as are its demands upon its votarias, # 
seems to look with serionsness on health and life, and dares at 
Invade them on the frivolous grounds which in some other cot 
tries are claimed and allowed. I was at first disposed, like othes 
to regard the Chinese women with contempt, and speak of ther 
without apology, but when the unnatural style of dress to whit’ 
our countrywomen submit, > to mind, and I considered 
dangerous tendency, together with the superior means of kno® 
ledge possessed by the fair daughters of Ameriea, Leonfes | 
disposed to pity and apologise for the i 


Many is the milliner’s apprentice whom every Lon- 
dou season sends to her grave, because the dresses of 
fine ladies must be comp with a degree of celerity 
which nothing but night-labour can accomplish. To 
the question, “ When must it be done?” “ Imme- 
diately” is the readiest answer ; though it is an an- 
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delight to honour, espec: when d 
pase to other topics, after thus stopping moment to for a 
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